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California’s Responsibility . 
ALIFORNIA has a unique re- 
sponsibility to secondary educa- 

tion in this country. The leadership 
which it is exerting in the secondary 
curriculum is even more apparent after 
one has left the state. The accounts 
published in the JouRNAL and else- 
where by Californians constitute some 
of the most significant departures in 
secondary education. 

This leadership entails a responsi- 
bility in addition to occupying the spot- 
light. It is the obligation for furnishing 
convincing evidence that what is being 
done is worth-while. A program of 
careful evaluation is the only answer to 
the need. 

As yet evaluation has been more 
the subject of general discussion than 
actual productive efforts. There is con- 
siderable excuse for this condition up 
to this time, for the greatest effort was 
being put forth in developing new tech- 
niques, organizing new sequences, and 
locating or producing new materials. 
Teachers were struggling with the 
teaching process; there was little 
energy left to consider the problem of 
evaluation. In many places it would 
have been detrimental to progress to 
have focused attention upon the meas- 
urement of outcomes. Undoubtedly, 
many theorists would argue against this 
point of view, but many supervisors 
and curriculum directionalists realize 
that in actual practice at least there is 
much to be said for it. 

Has the time come when there should 
be something worth while done in 
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evaluation? If so, how can it be done? 
There would seem to be many indica- 
tions that there can be a beginning of 
serious work in obtaining partial evalu- 
ation of the outcomes of newer curric- 
ulum programs. The work of the ex- 
perimental school has been in progress 
for several years. There is sufficient 
similarity in many of the practices of 
all schools throughout the state to indi- 
cate the emergence of certain trends. 
Schools and teachers have become con- 
cerned with the problem. And, un- 
doubtedly, one in close contact with the 
state can cite many other verifying 
evidences of an awakening. 


The second question, that asking how 
it is to be done, is by far the harder to 
answer. Dr. Harbeson pointed out in 
his editorial of last month that “scien- 
tific evaluation does not come cheap.” 
It is expensive to develop an adequate 
program of evaluation. No one school 
system is going to assume the total 
burden, nor would it be fair to ask it. 
The only answer, then, is in a codpera- 
tive undertaking. 


Possibilities of setting up a codpera- 
tive project of evaluation are various. 
The plan suggested here is only one of 
those that might be followed. It would 
seem clearly indicated that the state de- 
partment should furnish leadership to 
such a project. This would involve both 
some personnel and some funds. Then 
the large school systems of the state and 
the codperating schools could supply the 
time of capable individuals and also 
some funds. This would mean that 
such places as Los Angeles, San Fran- 
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cisco, Sacramento, San Diego, Long 
Beach, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Monica, Oakland, Berkeley, Burbank, 
and any others interested would all be 
making a partial contribution to the 
solution of the problem. 

Actually, the cost per system would 
be small. Most of these cities already 
have people on their staff sufficiently 
expert to make a real contribution. 
Scoring machines could be further 
utilized to cut costs and facilitate the 
handling of the data. It is by no means 
an impossible undertaking. 

Much of the preliminary spade work 
of such a project has already been done 
by the Evaluation Committee of the 
Progressive Education Association. If 
only the instruments which they have 
developed were utilized much more 
would be known than we know at the 
present time. If, after careful con- 
sideration of the problem by measure- 
ment and curriculum experts, new 
measures need to be developed to evalu- 
ate changes in the program, this could 
be shared. With each system having 
primary responsibility for one instru- 
ment it would be perfectiy possible to 
do a worth-while job. 

For California to assume leadership 
in evaluating its newer programs of 
secondary education is more than an 
obligation ; it is a privilege. It will re- 
quire effort. It will require money and 
it will require a new type of codpera- 
tive endeavor. Some codrdination and 
leadership must be provided. Is the 
task too difficult for California?— 
J. Murray Lex, Associate Editor, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 





For Sale 
ECAUSE of the unusual interest 
being displayed in our March-April 
symposium on “Evaluation,” we have 
ordered a considerable supply of extra 
copies, and these are for sale at the 
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regular price of 50 cents per copy or 
35 cents per copy for quantities of 
ten or more. These ten copies may be 
ordered all of one issue or may be 
divided between the March and April 
magazines. 

A number of copies of the January 
and February issues are still available. 
The former includes the symposium on 
“School and Community,” and the lat- 
ter presents the symposium on “The 
Place of Subject Matter.” 





Next Month 

EXT month’s JourNAL, the final 

of the present school year, will 
feature a symposium on “Growth in 
Service.” The purpose of this sympo- 
sium is to provide an opportunity for 
teachers and administrators to get to- 
gether on this matter of growth in serv- 
ice and actually to get the viewpoint of 
each other. The contributions are being 
organized and edited by Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass of Claremont Colleges. 

A variety of other material will be 
included in this issue. In a lively ar- 
ticle, George G. Trout, director of the 
Department of Adult and Continuation 
Education, Burbank, outlines the needs 
of adult education in California. 

Mrs. Temperance K. Garland, state 
chairman of the high school section of 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, will tell us of the purpose of 
a P.-T. A. group in the high school. 
Miss Ruth Bartlett of the John C. Fre- 
mont High School, Los Angeles, writes 
an article entitled “English Teaching 
and the New Curriculum.” Wallace 
Moore, chairman of the Division of 
English and Social Studies, Palo Alto 
Senior High School, describes the “di- 
vision” plan of organization as it exists 
at Palo Alto. 

An additional feature of the May 
issue will be the inclusion of a list of all 
members of the California Society of 
Secondary Education. 





A Parent's Evaluation of 
Our Schools 4 By MARGARET HART STRONG 


T is easy to say and pleasant to be- 

lieve that the schools of today are 
distinctly better than those of the past. 
But just as the modern report card 
tends to be in terms of the pupil’s 
achievement as measured by his own 
ability rather than of his accomplish- 
ment as compared with others in the 
class, so the success of the program of 
secondary education today should be 


responsibly as a member of society. 
These ends would seem to involve, as 
A. R. Clifton, superintendent of the 
Los Angeles County Schools, said in a 
recent broadcast, “. . . our young people 
should go forth from our educational 
institutions with their mental capabili- 
ties developed to capacity, their pur- 
poses and ideals attuned to the best, 
their ability to assume responsibility 


evaluated, not by comparison with yes- 
terday, but by consideration of how 
nearly it attains its declared purpose. 
Definition of that purpose of aim is 
therefore essential and it is not easy to 
frame. In general, however, we would 
probably all agree that the high school 
graduate should be prepared to live 
happily as an individual, efficiently and 


tested, and their characters strong 
enough to resist temptation.” * 

Certain elementary techniques, which 
facilitate the mechanics of living, they 
should have also—such as reading with 
speed and comprehension, observing ac- 
curately, being able to state ideas clearly 
either in writing or orally, enough arith- 


1 Over KHJ, November 17, 1937. 





4 This month's symposium is a continuation of the one on “Evaluation” started last 
month. The March issue included articles by the following authors: Dr. Louis E. 
Raths, Frank A. Bradbury, Dr. Walter C. Eells, Dr. Paul E. Webb, Dr. W. J. Klopp. 
Benjamin H. Culley, Jesse M. Hawley, and A. E. Southworth. Anyone wishing to 
order the two symposia in quantities will be interested in the price quoted on 
page 200 of this issue. 

Mrs. Margaret Hart Strong opens the present symposium with “A Parent's Evalu- 
ation of Our Schools.” Last month, we announced that we would include an article 
from the University High School, Oakland, on the topic of anecdotal records. Miss 
Marion Brown and Miss Vibella Martin have prepared the article for us, an extremely 
lucid statement of the purposes and use of anecdotes in an evaluation program. 
Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, principal of the Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, 
describes what she calls a “practical and economical” report card. Harold E. Perry, 

vice-principal of the Eagle Rock Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles, describes 
the use of pupil opinion in evaluating the expanding school program. Dr. Irving R. 
Melbo, associate in research in the Oakland Public Schools, presents an evalu- 
ation of the school’s citizenship program. Dr. William A. Smith of U.C.L.A. prepares 
the monthly bibliography-review of the more important recent contributions on 
evaluation. 

The out-of-state article by Ira O. Scott, superintendent of schools, Garden City. 
Kansas, is so closely related to the symposium itself that it should be mentioned 
here. It follows immediately after the article by Dr. Smith, and is entitled “Use of 
the Examination to Stimulate Learning.” 
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metical knowledge for everyday trans- 
actions. 

Are the schools of today attaining 
these goals? No one person can answer 
this question fairly, for one’s own per- 
sonal experience colors one’s judgment 
always. The best one can do is to col- 
lect the ideas of many individuals and 
generalize therefrom. This the present 
writer has tried to do. As it happened, 
nearly as many different opinions were 
expressed as were asked, however, so 
only approximate generalization is 
possible. 


N the whole, there is decided agree- 
ment that the elementary processes 
—reading, writing, and arithmetic—are 
far from mastered even by high school 
graduates. It is explained that some of 
the weakness here is due to the fact that 
secondary schools today must admit 
many of intellectual calibre lower than 
the average in previous generations and 
that consequently high school gradu- 
ation means not so much definite at- 
tainment as it does definite years of 
study. It is also explained that no one 
needs to write legibly now that we all 
have typewriters ; no one needs to know 
multiplication tables so long as there are 
calculating machines; no one needs to 
spell with dictionaries at hand; no one 
needs to know formal grammar so long 
as one talks and writes accurately. 
Perhaps this is all true. But many of 
these high school graduates are of in- 
tellectual calibre for college. And one 
of our graduate schools finds that it 
must train its students to write reports 
and business letters grammatically. 
Bankers report that even adding ma- 
chines demand accuracy and that many 
new employees seem to have absolutely 
no notion of being accurate. Consulting 
a dictionary is a very time-consuming 
labor if one does not know that R comes 
between Q and S, or that hof would 
come before hub. And the manager of 
a filing department reports that she has 
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4 “What do you, as a parent, think 
of our secondary schools?” we asked 
Mrs. Strong. “Are they developing 
the type of young men and women 
you want your children to be?” Her 
answer, well thought out and sup- 
ported by frequent ilustration, will 
be appreciated by all school people. 

Mrs. Strong has long been inter- 
ested in the schools—she has three 
children, all Stanford graduates, and 
she has been active in P.-T. A. work 
for fifteen years. At present she is 
fifth vice-president and director of 
education of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 





to keep alphabets displayed over each 
file case and train her clerks to look up 
and get an idea of where a letter comes 
in rank. Otherwise they follow a trial 
and error method of groping every time 
they have a document to file. This is a 
terrific waste of time. Any believer in 
efficiency would realize that there are 
certain association reactions which 
should be as automatic as reflexes. They 
can become so by drill in early years 
where constant repetition is not obnox- 
ious. (Anyone who has noticed the 
stories, rhymes, and songs which chil- 
dren enjoy would assent to this state- 
ment. Consider “Henny Penny” or 
“The House That Jack Built,” for 
example. ) 

This phase of the learning process is 
not definitely one for the secondary 
schools, of course. However, it should 
interest such schools as a prerequisite. 
Its importance is admitted in the out- 
line of curriculum for the Eight Year 
Study Plan, “a sequence of courses in 
which skills and concepts acquired in 
earlier years are used over and over 
again in new relationships, thus pro- 
viding ample opportunity for mastery 
of the basic intrinsic skills.” 

That the newer methods have not 
been entirely successful in inculcating 
such mastery must be admitted, I think. 








A PARENT’S EVALUATION OF OUR SCHOOLS 


But so long as there is agreement that 
mastery is desirable, it is only a ques- 
tion of time before the weakness is 
remedied. There may be a swing back 
to more rote memory work; there may 
be a development of newer, richer 
methods. In any case, the matter of 
technique is not of vital importance and 
a comparative failure there may be tar 
more than offset by greater gains in 
other directions. ; 


ERTAINLY there are these great 

gains. A most enlightening state- 
ment is made by a mother who says 
that she marvels at the general good 
fellowship of children nowadays. “They 
never seem to quarrel and fuss as we 
did when we were young.” She attrib- 
utes this condition to the change in 
school methods. “When I was a child, 
[ always felt constrained, imposed upon, 
forced to do what I did not want to do. 
It snarled me up and I reacted by lash- 
ing out at my brothers and sisters. 
Children now are relaxed and com- 
fortable, doing what they want to do, 
having fun making and planning things. 
They haven’t any reason for being 
cross.” 

This psychological effect of working 
with the child in the school rather than 
upon him undoubtedly makes for a de- 
sirable personal adjustment to group 
living. The secondary school strength- 
ens the influence with its attempt to 
study the needs of individual students, 
to enlist the aid of the students in pro- 
gram planning, to make use of guidance 
techniques. 

The poise of many high school stu- 
dents, the confidence they seem to feel 
in their ability to face varied situations, 
their interest in many fields, are quali- 
ties mentioned by a number of observ- 
ers. And these are all qualities which 
make for happy personal adjustment to 
life. The health and recreation pro- 
gram, the art and music opportunities 
must be conducive to the same end. 
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But to live happily one must also fit 
efficiently into society. This involves 
the matter of economic independence. 
Are the schools succeeding in this re- 
spect? We are not here considering the 
question of vocational training; too 
many complicating factors are involved 
with that. But how are our young 
people prepared to make a start in the 
industrial, commercial, or professional 
world? 

Their confidence and eagerness are 
valuable assets. They have been trained 
in observation and deduction, abilities 
useful in every field. As we have seen, 
their mastery of elementary skills might 
be better; but this weakness they can 
remedy if they are ready to try. 


And there the difficulty comes in. 
Are they ready to face and overcome 
obstacles? One mother says: “John’s 
life is ruined by the fact that he never 
had to do anything he did not want to 
do in high school. He never tried hard 
at anything, for he seemed to ‘get by’ 
satisfactorily. Now in college he finds 
he doesn’t know how to work, he can't 
keep up with others, he feels he is a 
complete failure and he is getting into a 
worse and worse state of depression. 
I don’t know where it will end.” 

A business man says: “They (em- 
ployees just out of school) don’t seem 
to know what regularity and accuracy 
are. They don’t want to obey orders 
but argue their way is just as good.” 

A college instructor says: “The boys 
we get nowadays are soft. If an assign- 
ment is hard for them or if their private 
plans are interfered with, they think 
they should be excused from work. 
They are convinced a program should 
always be fitted to their convenience.” 

If these observations indicate a con- 
dition which is generally true, we have 
a serious state of affairs. Have schools 
been too easy and pleasant? Certainly 
we must all face failure sometime in 
life. Is it a salutary thing to get it over 
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early, to learn that though we fail once 
we can try again, that if we fail at one 
thing we can succeed at another, that 
failure is not a terrible bugaboo to be 
run from but a prosaic barrier which 
can be gotten around if it cannot be 
surmounted? Such learning is never 
pleasant. When is it least harmful, in 
school while one has the love of one’s 
family around one, or in later life when 
one may be alone? One gets up from a 
physical fall more easily as a child. Does 
the analogy hold in other fields? It is 
something educators might consider. 


 aretienene paregtabal is the quality 
we would ask above all from our 
citizens. Are our schools turning out 
responsible members of a democratic 
society, prepared to assume the duties 
as well as the privileges of citizenship? 
Intellectually, the preparation is 
good. Curricula today are tied up with 
the life of the community. Many stu- 
dents know something of the actual 
conditions as well as the theories of 
government. They are encouraged to 
think about and discuss such problems. 
They often manifest surprising intelli- 
gence and information about them. 
How about attitude? How many 
assume that the use of the family car is 
theirs by right; how many claim that 
the world owes them a living regardless 
of their return; how many joined in a 
plea for monthly payment from the 
state up to the age of 25; how many are 
quick to turn their student slogan of 
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“Soak the Old Man” into “Soak the 
Government” ? 

Entirely too many. Responsible citi- 
zenship is an ideal, not an accomplish- 
ment. 

But, emphatically, this is not the fault 
of our schools. Education is not carried 
on only in school. The movies, the 
newspapers, the radio, the conditions 
actually around us, are all part of the 
curriculum. When many of the condi- 
tions of modern life stress one general 
course of action, it is hard for the 
schools to inculcate the desirability of 
the opposite course. Irresponsibility, 
improvidence, disregard for law, failure 
to keep faith, the policy of “grab,” are 
seen on every hand. Of course, young 
people are influenced. Naturally, they 
question whether the old standards are 
still valid. 

Good citizenship is not easy to stimu- 
late or attain. Our schools are trying 
to maintain the fundamental values of 
life, to lay the foundation for accept- 
ance of responsibility, to prepare stu- 
dents to enter the economic world with 
habits of efficiency, to develop interests 
not selfishly individual. Many earnest 
parents are lending support to these 
efforts. Organizations like the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers are working 
toward the establishment of widespread 
public sentiment favorable to these 
ends. 

Any advance on the road is worth- 
while. Great advance has been made. 
But there is still a long stretch ahead. 


Junior College Group Meets at Sacramento 


The spring meeting of the Northern California Junior College Association 
will be held at the Sacramento Junior College, Saturday, April 30. The topic of 
the morning program will be “What should be the sphere of responsibility of the 
various institutions of higher than high school education in California?” The 
theme of the afternoon section meetings will be “What is the future of our subject 


field in the junior college?” 


A printed program of the meeting will be issued by 


R. K. Abercrombie, San Mateo, who is secretary of the Association. 








Anecdotal Records of Pupil 


Behavior 


OW do we as teachers know about 

students? By what we see them 
do, what we hear them say, what other 
people say about them. In order to 
form a picture of the student, of his 
interests, needs, and abilities, we depend 
upon a variety of information obtained 
from diverse sources over a period of 
time. His problems become meaning- 
ful to the teacher when we have an 
accurate health history based upon care- 
ful medical examinations and when the 
facts are seen in relation to the stu- 
dent’s ambitions, his intellectual abili- 
ties, his achievement, his behavior, and 
his attitude toward his own assets and 
liabilities. 

Part of the knowledge and insight 
about students comes from the expert, 
the physician or psychologist, for ex- 
ample; part comes from parents, from 
the student’s own reports about himself, 
and from what his fellow students say. 
A very important source of informa- 
tion is the classroom teacher, who day 
after day sees a student in relation to 
his group, observes how he works with 
others, the réle he plays among his 
peers, his attitude toward the work at 
hand. 

Observations by teachers, if carefully 
recorded, are significant in two ways: 
first, they add valuable information to 
the total history of the student ; second, 
they help to focus the attention and in- 
terest of the teacher upon the individual 
student. How are these observations 
to become part of a permanent record? 
Teachers are busy people, trained to 
instruct rather than to observe. To 
write reports is time consuming. To 
write them while the impressions and 
information are fresh and clear cut in- 
volves interruption of routine proce- 


q By MARION BROWN and VIBELLA MARTIN 





q One device more and more used 
for evaluating pupil behavior in the 
modern school is the anecdotal record. 
Rather typical of the new trend in 
evaluation, in fact, is the anecdotal 
record, for these little cross-sections 
of significant student behavior are 
used for a purpose entirely different 
from grading or marking student 
achievement. 

Miss Brown and Miss Martin are the 
two directors of the Adolescent Study 
in University High School, Oakland, 
which is financed by a grant from the 
General Education Board. Miss Brown 
is vice-principal in charge of guid- 
ance at University High, and Miss 
Martin is a teacher and counselor. 





dures. However, in recent years, as the 
role of the teacher in guidance has be- 
come more and more recognized, there 
has been increased emphasis upon the 
responsibility of teachers to know more 
individuals. Part of this new emphasis 
has been expressed in various efforts to 
assist teachers to record their observa- 
tions of students. 


HE anecdotal record is one way by 

which teachers record their observa- 
tions. It places emphasis upon the overt 
behavior or verbalization of an indi- 
vidual in a specific situation. It is not a 
substitute for other records but supple- 
ments the base-line data represented by 
records on health, socio-economic back- 
ground, intelligence, achievement, inter- 
ests, and goals. The unique contribu- 
tion of the anecdotal record to the case 
history of a student is that it is a de- 
scription of a specific episode and of the 
situation in which it took place—it is 
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live, dynamic, though only partial in 
scope and in content. The purposes of 
the anecdotal record are as follows: 

1. To furnish a variety of descrip- 
tions about students in specific and 
diverse situations. This purpose con- 
tributes to the generally accepted cri- 
terion of good cumulative records—that 
they should be based upon multiplicity 
of evidence. 

2. To substitute, for vague general- 
izations about students, specific exact 
descriptions of behavior. One has to 
live in a public school only a short time 
to appreciate the devastating tendency 
of teachers to put children into cate- 
gories by such general statements as: 
“he makes no effort”; “he is indiffer- 
ent”; “she is lazy”; “she is a fine per- 
son”; “he is cooperative.” When does 
he make no effort? Indifferent to what? 
How does she express laziness ; fine for 
what? Codperates when? how? with 
whom? In one class, under the specific 
conditions that obtain there, a student 
may exhibit evidences of indifference— 
in the next hour he may behave as 
though his whole being were wrapped 
up in accomplishing the work before 
him. It is far more important for the 
teachers in each of the classes to know 
what his behavior is under varying cir- 
cumstances than to attempt to general- 
ize upon one impression based upon one 
incident or on one isolated set of facts. 

3. To stimulate teachers to use rec- 
ords and to contribute to the records of 
students, to look for information that 
is pertinent to the fundamental goal of 
every classroom teacher—that of help- 
ing each student make optimum prog- 
ress under the best possible conditions. 

4. To contribute toward understand- 
ing the “core” or basic personality pat- 
tern which may be revealed over a 
period of time and under varying con- 
ditions. Characteristics may be ob- 


scured unless, through repeated record- 
ings, the same general pattern emerges 
over and over again. 
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HE anecdotal records used in the 

University High School Study of 
Adolescents illustrate the manner in 
which we have attempted to anticipate 
and avoid some of the pitfalls and prob- 
lems that attend the writing and use of 
this type of record. The use of this 
form on which teachers are to record 
their observations tends to minimize 
the amount of labor involved in writing 
anecdotes and helps to eliminate gen- 
eralizations. 


The record sheet itself is a printed 
form, 81%4x11 inches. Besides provid- 
ing a space for describing the specific 
behavior under consideration, it in- 
cludes blanks where the teacher can 
check whether the behavior is typical or 
is unusual and where she is to note the 
place, date, and occasion. To accom- 
pany the record sheet, we have drawn 
up a set of instructions. An extract 
from them follows: 


PURPOSE 


Educators are using anecdotes as a means 
of studying the behavior and attitudes of stu- 
dents. Anecdotes are descriptive accounts of 
episodes or occurrences in the daily life of the 
student. Evidences of special interests, ways 
that a student attacks a problem, reactions to 
fellow students, to opportunities, and respon- 
sibilities may offer material for anecdotes. 

A collection of anecdotes, together with 
daily schedules, photographs, observations, 
tests, questionnaires, and interviews, are help- 
ful in presenting a picture of a student at 
various stages in his development. 


DIRECTIONS 

Write brief, objective descriptions—do not 
interpret unless you wish to write an inter- 
pretation on the back of the anecdotal page. 

Choose any student to whom your attention 
has been directed by some incident—either one 
which is typical of his attitude and behavior 
or one which is unusual for him. 


Include some information which will de- 
scribe the situation in which the episode took 
place. 

EXAMPLE 

The following is an example of an anecdote: 

John Jones asked permission to work by 
himself in the chemistry laboratory rather 
than with his usual group. He said the group 
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work was too slow. Permission was granted. 
He did not work on the experiment assigned, 
but set up apparatus to repeat the experiment 
Chiccsintasieganiil which was done three weeks 
ago. I asked him why he was doing this. He 
OO HRP vnaissiisccnidcinsviincinissiccealni le palatine 4 


Notice that we recognize the value of 
the teacher’s interpretation but we 
avoid the temptation to confuse fact 
with interpretation by asking that inter- 
pretation be written on the back of. the 
record. In order to gain an estimate as 
to whether or not the behavior de- 
scribed is typical for the student, we ask 
teachers to rate the recorded behavior as 
typical for the student or as unlike his 
usual behavior. It is important that 
teachers have some basis for estimating 
the appropriateness of behavior. By 
focusing attention upon behavior, teach- 
ers make more careful estimates. A 
single isolated anecdotal record about a 
student, while it may be interesting, is 
of very little value. Hence, several 
teachers of the same student write epi- 
sodes about that student, the choice of 
episode or occurrence being entirely in 
the hands of the teacher. Moreover, it 
is important that teachers select epi- 
sodes that seem to them to be signifi- 
cant. Consequently, we do not suggest 
on our printed form a “date to be com- 
pleted.” It would invalidate the entire 
purpose of anecdotal records if teachers 
set aside a time to observe and record. 
One value of anecdotes lies in the fact 
that the alert teacher is an opportunist 
—sees in the passing scene some be- 
havior which in her judgment may in- 
crease our understanding of a student 
and is therefore worthy of record. 


OW are anecdotes used? Several 

anecdotes about a student are as- 
sembled and read for evidences of con- 
sistencies and inconsistencies. Seven 
anecdotes were written about Tom. 
Two were by teachers who observed 
him on the playground, three described 
occurrences in typical classrooms, one 
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described an episode at a class party, 
and one gave a picture of his behavior 
in a metal shop. 

On the playground Tom played every 
minute of the hour, was always in the 
center of activity, “asked for knocks,” 
and at the end of the hour went out of 
his way to assume an unassigned re- 
sponsibility—that of gathering up stray 
balls and taking them to the supply 
room. In a French class he slumped in 
his seat, gazed out of the window, beat 
a tatoo with his pencil, volunteered 
nothing and responded only when urged 
by the teacher—then he slowly dragged 
himself together, said as little as pos- 
sible, and resumed his former pursuits 
of window gazing, yawning, and slump- 
ing. In another classroom the anecdotal 
record was similar to that just de- 
scribed. In the third class, he dashed in, 
threw down his books, hurried to the 
locker, where his drawing materials 
were stored, and went to work without 
a glance in any direction. After about 
fifteen minutes of intense work, he 
asked for some specific help, disagreed 
with one of the suggestions but tried it 
out, decided he did not like the results, 
and again went to work and hardly 
moved until the end of the hour. His 
only comment to students was, “Don’t 
bother me—can’t you see I’m busy? 
Ask the teacher for help—I haven't 
time.” In the shop, he listened to in- 
structions, worked on his ship model, 
helped another student who was having 
difficulty, asked permission to work 
during the noon hour. At a school 
party, he foregathered with a group of 
boys but did not dance or join a mixed 
group. The other boys gathered about 
him and asked him about football. The 
girls did not avoid him but he gave them 
no opening to talk or play with him. 

In themselves, these anecdotes do 
not give conclusive evidence—but they 
suggest “hunches”—leads for working 
with the student. It is illuminating for 
a teacher who feels that a student is 
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lethargic, indifferent, uncooperative to 
read of his dynamic interests and of his 
alertness in other situations. 

For guidance workers—counsellors, 
deans, and directors of guidance—anec- 
dotes seem to have two functions. The 
reports themselves, emphasizing, as 
they must, specific behavior in a definite 
situation, contribute to understanding 
the individual when used in conjunction 
with all other available data. In the 
long run the effectiveness of guidance 
depends upon the classroom teacher— 
her interest in students, her receptivity 
to information and suggestion, her un- 
derstanding and willingness to make 
adjustments in terms of the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of individual stu- 
dents. We recognize that anecdotes do 
not lend themselves to statistical treat- 
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ment. Their chief function is to sharpen 
judgments, to contribute toward under- 
standing and general assessment, rather 
than to yield comparable, quantitative 
data. 

Eventually, from a multitude of anec- 
dotes we may derive categories and a 
framework for an assessment of the 
individual against his group. Hence, 
teachers are encouraged not only to de- 
scribe the behavior of the student, but 
also to describe the situation in which 
the behavior is manifested. To the de- 
gree that anecdotal records stimulate 
teachers to look at boys and girls, ob- 
serve them as reacting, feeling persons 
—to that degree anecdotes are of value 
in the in-service training of teachers 
and in turn promote better guidance 
and teaching in the school. 


“Our California State Taxes”: A Review 


Unfortunately for the proper working of our. political democratic system most 
American citizens fail to exercise their valuable right of franchise. Many of these 
people frankly confess that government is too complicated and not understandable 
to them ; hence they can see little value in voting blindly. On the other hand, many 
of the good people who do vote readily admit that they follow the recommendations 
of their newspapers, local politicians, or friends. In other words, they are not 


voting as informed intelligent citizens. 


If we wish to preserve and improve our form of government, we should follow 
the advice of Frank R. Kent and many other political writers and pay more close 
attention to local and state governments than to national politics. The new book 
by H. Dewey Anderson, Our California State Taxes (Stanford University Press, 
1937, 305 pages, $2.75) is extremely valuable and timely for the accomplishment 


of this objective. 


Mr. Anderson, a doctor of philosophy from Stanford and formerly assqciated 
with the School of Education of that university, served as assemblyman in the 
State Legislature for the Thirtieth District. He soon gained the respect and 
admiration of his colleagues in the State Legislature for his thorough and scholarly 
attitude toward all measures introduced into the assembly. He was selected, while 
holding this state office, to head the Haynes Foundation here in California. 

The book is a scholarly study and appraisal of our state taxes and tax system. 
The material is unusually well organized and simply and clearly stated. The 
theories which do appear in the book are clearly related to actual tax practices 
in the state. The book can easily be used by secondary school pupils. Mr. Anderson 
has prepared work sheets to accompany the information in his book. These are 
admirably suited, not only to high school students, but to adult study clubs. 

In short, Our California State Taxes removes the blind from all voters’ eyes 
in California. No voter now can complain that he cannot find what it is all about 
from an honest reliable source. If a majority of the voters could read and study 
this book, there is little doubt that our state government, at least, would be greatly 
and intelligently improved. Mr. Anderson says, “the character of the tax system 
denotes the social enlightenment of the people subject to it."—-CLark CyPHER, 


Palo Alto Senior High School. 














A Practical and Economical 


Report Card 


HE simple word progressive be- 

comes complex the moment one 
tries to analyze its meanings. It is doubt- 
ful if today there is any educational 
word that is given so many interpreta- 
tions. Progressive, to one person, may 
connote the aimless expenditure of ex- 
uberant energy; to another it means 
the vitalizing of school curriculum on 
the part of the school, accompanied on 
the part of the pupil by a state of com- 
parative pleasure, power, and the feel- 
ing of self-initiative. One who studies 
definitions observes here radical dif- 
ferences of opinion. But these differ- 
ences, due mainly to differences in 
viewpoint, do not prevent educators 
from customary agreement on a few 
fundamental points: 


1. No matter what the conditions or 
the times, there have always been sym- 
pathetic, able, energetic, and devoted 
teachers. 

2. The value of a school is in direct 
proportion to the sympathy, ability, 
energy, and devotion of its teaching 
staff. 

3. The zealous teacher, conscious of 
his ethical need to assume a useful and 
satisfactory role in pupil growth, can 
easily become a work-addict, over- 
serious, mentally narrow, and finally 
stale, the more readily if overloaded 
with responsibilities and details. 

4. Teachers, to be men or women 
with wide interests, to retain unsatis- 
fied curiosity and other faculties be- 
sides those required for work, must 
have some other leisure than those brief 
moments of unplanned and unexpected 
freedom incidental to the work itself 
and to any other activity of living. 


4 By ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS 





4 We asked Dr. Andrus to discuss 
some evaluation procedure which she 
had found particularly helpful, and 
she chose to describe the new report 
card now in use in Los Angeles. She 
likes the card, not only from the stand- 
point of its practicability in reporting 
the teacher's evaluation of a student 
in terms of behavior, but also be- 
cause it is economical of the teacher's 
time. 

Miss Andrus has been principal of 
the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles, since 1916. Her earlier 
teaching experience was in the Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, and in Southern 
California high schools. In 1930 she 
was an instructor at the University of 
Southern California and in 1931 at the 
University of California. She is vice- 
president and a member of the execu- 
tive board of the California Society of 
Secondary Education. 





5. The teacher, to be successful year 
in and year out, must not neglect the 
primitive and fundamental need of 
play. In his life its function will be 
to balance life in relation to work, to afford 
a refreshing contrast to responsibility and 
routine, to keep alive the spirit of adventure, 
the sense of humor, and that sense of propor- 
tion which prevents taking oneself and one’s 
job to seriously, and thus to avert the prema- 
ture death of youth, and not infrequently the 
premature death of the man himself.* 

6. Evaluation of the school must be 
in terms of its product, the young peo- 
ple it turns out. 

7. Evaluation should be useful as a 
guidance technique both in pupil growth 
and direction and in curriculum em- 
phasis and organization. 

1Riggs, Austen Fox, Play: Recreation in a 
Balanced Life. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1985. 
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8. The school aims to help the pupil 
grow and develop as an individual liv- 
ing happily with himself, as a person 
living successfully in a social and civic 
group, as a worker on the job at hand, 
and as a potentially stronger and finer 
contributor in the world of tomorrow. 


9. The average teacher meets daily 
from one hundred to a hundred and 
seventy-five pupils, tries to awaken 
their interests, broaden their sympa- 
thies, and develop their abilities to 
think critically and independently. 


10. To insure economy of operation, 
ratings should be planned so that they 
may serve as items for all those agen- 
cies needing information about the 
pupil, both now and at that future time 
when the pupil or the teacher may not 
be available for conference. 


(a) The parent wants to know, 
“What is he doing? Getting into any 
trouble?” 

(b) The future employer asks, “Is 
he honest and industrious? Is he a good 
team worker ?”’ 

(c) The university requires lists of 
periods, subjects, marks earned, and 
credits granted. 

(d) Certain colleges inquire con- 
cerning leadership traits and promises 
of growth. 

(e) And the school? Well, the 
school is interested in the pupil himself, 
first of all as a person. Has he the in- 
dispensable ingredients of integrity and 


personal honor? Is he responsible? Re- - 


sourceful? Conscientious? Is he gen- 
erally dependable or only selectively 
so? Parents, possible employers, edu- 
cational and social agencies also wish 


that information. 


(£) Each person must do his part in 
his social group, or the codperative 
whole must suffer. Therefore, the 
school must help in the training of the 
pupil as a social agent, training him to 
act of his own accord for the common 
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good. The pupil may be considered as 
a free person only as long as his acts 
are in accordance with the ideals of his 
group. Therefore, the school is con- 
sciously interested also in observing his 
behavior in the close, intimate, and in- 
formal relationships in real life situa- 
tions of corridor, classroom, and lunch 
court. Has he grown out of the per- 
sonal into the maturity of being gen- 
erally concerned and active in improv- 
ing the social scene of which he is a 
part? 

(g) Content is needed, challenging 
and intrinsically profitable. The pupil’s 
growth depends upon his own reaction. 
His habits of work are of major con- 
cern. Is he generally thorough, or only 
thorough at times of interest? Is his 
work irregular, superficial, slipshod? 
Does the pupil budget his time? Is he 
persistent? Does he bring and utilize 
aids? Is he methodical? These are 
pertinent data and necessary for guid- 
ance, 

(h) What is the pupil’s promise of 
growth in the field of the class of which 
both the teacher and he are members? 
Are his curiosity and effort general, 
specific, limited, directed, or unrespon- 
sive? Do such findings help him know 
himself and help parents and teachers 
in their direction of him? Are not such 
data of exceeding importance to schools 
of higher learning ? 


ENERALITIES, such as these, 

convince one of the need of a 
rating plan covering these items. They 
also convince one of the danger of 
urging upon teachers any elaborate 
ritual of evaluation. Case studies and 
diaries are fine; for those socially and 
mentally ill they are necessary. Anec- 
dotal records for the outstanding, the 
whimsical, the disturbing, and the chal- 
lenging are indicated. Letters to par- 
ents, stressing the pupil’s powers, in- 
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terests, and performance are valuable 
—but they may become one’s “black 
beast.” Still, if the need is really there, 
the letter is forthcoming and is neither 
perfunctory, nor vague, nor indefinite. 

The challenge for the progressive 
schools and the conservative alike is: 
(1) to determine goals which are to 
serve as bases for pupil rating; (2) to 
evaluate pupil growth on such a rating 
scale; (3) to prepare some vehicle for 
notifying parents of these ratings; 
(4) to gather all such data in a central 
place ; (5) to economize on teacher time 
in such a proceeding ; (6) to eliminate 
clerical copying, if possible; and (7) 
to encourage pupil participation and 
responsibility in such an important ac- 
tivity. 


OS ANGELES has met this chal- 
lenge by issuing a report card, in 

duplicate, with the following items for 
easy checking by each teacher whom 
the pupil meets on his daily round: 

Subject Achievement 

Responsibleness 

Codperativeness 

Work Habits 

Inquiring Mind 

Under each of these captions is a 
space for an evaluation with one of the 
following rating symbols : 

R—outstanding 

S—-satisfactory 

K—unsatisfactory — needing im- 
provement 

C—an additional rating for “Subject 
Achievement,” which denotes probable 
lack of capacity and performance of 
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lesser quality or quantity than neces- 
sary for high school graduation. 

These two cards the pupil takes with 
him to each class. He helps the teacher 
in her deliberations and accepts or criti- 
cizes the resulting ratings, and, right 
then and there, he learns of his short- 
ages or strengths. When the cards are 
completely filled out, he leaves the one 
for the official school files, takes home 
the other. This becomes the property 
of himself or his family and is not re- 
turned signed by parent or guardian, as 
was formerly the case. 

Every ten weeks this routine is re- 
peated. The collecting of data is in the 
hands of the pupil. Its recording can 
be simplified by its inclusion in the 
pupil’s folder. The making of promo- 
tion slips is eliminated. Of course, in 
compensation, the teacher has four 
strenuous school days per year in mark- 
ing five ratings per pupil and signing 
her signature once per pupil. An aux- 
iliary aid is her classbook with its list- 
ings and ratings. 

In addition to these ten-week grades, 
the same procedure is followed every 
five weeks to decide qualifications for 
athletic eligibility, office holding, and 
membership in service groups. For the 
socially maladjusted sometimes this 
same card is used weekly as a challenge 
and a reminder. 

We grant that this report card is not 
ideal, but we do maintain that it helps 
meet the needs of schools progressive 
and schools conservative and is a prac- 
tical and economical tool in the hands 
of teachers whose leisure time needs 
such safeguarding. 


Summer School Attendance 


More than 420,000 persons attend summer schools in public schools or 


colleges. 











Evaluation of an Expanding 


School Program 


EVELOPMENTS during the past 

few years, relative to our under- 
standing of the educative process, have 
brought vital changes in educational 
practice. Increased emphasis is being 
placed on learning situations which are 
purposeful to the pupils. The school 
curriculum is being expanded to meet 
the needs of youth. Less importance 
is attached now to textbook learning 
and recitation. More attention is being 
focused upon life itself and the fullest 
expression thereof. 


A significant source of life enrich- 
ment is being developed at Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School. In an 
effort to extend classroom walls and to 
broaden pupil contacts, the educational 
phases of the cultural, scientific, and 
industrial wealth of Los Angeles and 
vicinity are being utilized in two ways, 
viz., by taking the school out into the 
community, and by accepting the many 
opportunities offered for bringing the 
resources of the community into the 
school. 

The extent and inclusiveness of this 
plan are suggested by the fact that 
during the first seventy-five days of 
the present school year twenty-three 
Thomas Starr King teachers, with their 
classes, made seventy excursions to 
thirty different places in the community 
of Los Angeles, eight being the greatest 
number of excursions to any one place. 
Typical and illustrative examples of 
the many places visited by classroom 
groups are the Los Angeles Museum, 
Huntington Library, Griffith Observa- 
tory, the Pomona County Fair, Cool- 
idge Rare Plant Gardens, Olvera 
Street, the Los Angeles Public Library, 
a fire station, the telephone company, 
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4 By HAROLD E. PERRY 





q We wrote to the Thomas Starr King 
Junior High School of Los Angeles 
for an account of some type of evalua- 
tion which had proved particularly 
successful in that school. Accordingly, 
Mr. Perry, boys’ vice-principal, de- 
scribes in the present article the use 
of opinions expressed by students as 
a means for evaluating the expand- 
ing school program, taking as his 
thesis the fact that “happiness is an 
index for evaluation.” 

Mr. Perry has been vice-principal 
at Thomas Starr King since the open- 
ing of that school in 1926, with the 
exception of the year 1929-30, when 
he was granted a leave of absence 
from the Los Angeles City Schools to 
accept temporarily the position of 
assistant park naturalist in Yosemite 
National Park. At present, he is presi- 
dent of the Hollywood Lions Club. 
Probably it is his interest in the out- 
of-school contacts he makes through 
this latter position which prompts him 
to discuss for us evaluation of the out- 
comes of a program for broadening 
the pupils’ cultural growth through 
extending the classroom walls to in- 
clude the resources of the community. 





local art exhibits, Goodyear Tire Fac- 
tory, large department stores, and pri- 
vate home libraries. In addition, and 
during this same period of time, the 
community has made seventy-five con- 
tributions to the educational enrich- 
ment of the school, such contributions 
being exhibits, demonstrations, illus- 
trated talks, sound pictures, concerts, 
and dramatic presentations. 

In its beginning, this community- 
school program of enrichment was re- 
stricted for use to a few teachers of 
social living and environmental inter- 








EVALUATION OF AN EXPANDING SCHOOL PROGRAM 


pretation groups, teachers who were 
vitally interested in providing enrich- 
ment for the lives of their pupils and 
who saw in the community life about 
them educational assets. As the value 
of the idea has become increasingly 
evident, more teachers have requested 
the privilege of using group excursions 
and community contributions as oppor- 
tunities for enhancing the experience of 
youth. 

In determining the educational prim- 
ciples and potentialities underlying this 
project, one needs to become aware of 
its purposes, objectives, and present 
outcomes. In so far as one does this, he 
is enabled to evaluate the results more 
accurately. 

The main purposes of the visitation 
plan, as indicated by the teachers and 
principal in initiating it, are to take the 
pupils to constructive and stimulating 
situations in the community, to bring 
the educational and cultural opportu- 
nities of the community into the school 
life, and to encourage parents to share 
in the responsibility of extending the 
life of the school beyond the school 
plant. 

In an effort to correlate this program 
with the needs and interests of the 
pupils and also with the educational 
potentialities in the community, certain 
objectives have been in the minds of the 
teachers. There has been a desire to 
make school life more real and vital to 
the pupils, as well as to expand and 
enrich youth’s experiences and motivate 
activities around worthy, living, and 
immediate interests. Other objectives 
have been to bring the home and the 
school more closely together through 
the activities of youth, to encourage the 
cooperation of the adult world in the 
guidance of youth, to help the patrons 
of the school to know more directly the 
life of the school, and to project the 
vision of youth into worthy adult life. 

Teacher estimates, pupil reactions, 
and statements from parents indicate 
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that the outcomes of this community- 
school project are worth-while. It has 
been found that pupils are gaining 
greater respect for the culture of the 
past and the present. They have been 
impressed with the efficiency and output 
of modern industry and they have de- 
veloped a wealth of technical informa- 
tion. Foreign language students have 
been stimulated by visits to foreign en- 
vironments. Many of the pupils who 
have participated in group excursions 
have been eager to revisit such places 
with their parents. Teachers have been 
given a new insight into pupil interests 
as a result of these enriched community 
relationships, and parents have been 
afforded opportunities to participate in 
worthy school activities. 


AY immediate, objective evaluation of 
the outcomes and results of this 
community-school program as it pro- 
gresses at Thomas Starr King is rather 
difficult to obtain. Cultural growth is 
so subjective that it almost defies 
objective evaluation. Then, too, the 
cumulative leavening resulting from 
cultural exposure requires time in 
which to develop. One cultural experi- 
ence may evolve a phase of living which 
in fruitage continues indefinitely, thus 
making necessary a long-range view of 
outcomes before evaluation can be 
complete. 

A good index of value, however, is 
present in the effects which this new 
community relationship is having upon 
the thinking and habits of the pupils 
themselves. As an outgrowth of group 
excursions, the pupils are frequently 
encouraged to express their reactions 
in written or oral reports. The follow- 
ing quotations from eighth grade pupils’ 
papers, though quite disconnected, re- 
veal an underlying appreciation which 
is common to all and which is dynamic 
in the life of each pupil experiencing it. 

My parents also appreciate the opportunity 
of my being able to take these trips because 
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the trips increase my knowledge of the cul- so closely correlated with life itself as 
tural things of life. to render inapplicable any ordinary 


Before this trip, I only knew very vaguely is h biectiv 
what Huntington Library was. Since then SC [OF the objective measurement 


we have persuaded our mother to take us there thereof. 


again. An approach to this question of rela- 
I feel that from these trips I have learned tive value is present in the fact that 
appreciation for the better things in life. happiness is an index for evaluation 


Mothers who have interest and time for ; a 2 
the subject take us and derive as much plea- Enjoyment and interest are accompani- 


sure as we do. ments of grawth. Therefore, it may be 
I am not the only one who, as a result of an considered that these evidences of ap- 
unusually interesting trip, went on some priv- preciation by the pupils, together with 


ate research of my own. h £ b 
I have not noted in myself any immediate the many favorable endorsements by 


change, but I do understand and love more parents who have been brought into the 
things. rage situation, are significant as indices for 
An outsider visiting our class might not be evaluation. 


convinced of our growth, for beauty in a per- . ao 
. ’ " An inventory of pupil interests made 


son is often hidden. = ois 
As a result of these trips, I have made a recently at Thomas Starr King Junior 


study of Michael Angelo, have entered an art High School—another device for quali- 
essay —— have persuaded two people tative measurement—supported the evi- 

to go to Mt. Wilson. ° , 
We were transplanted from America to the dence of other types ate evaluation, for 
pupils were unanimous in reporting the 


Orient. 
All these excursions have helped me get a €XCursion program as being most en- 


clearer picture of art. joyable and interesting. Thus it may be 
These expressions indicate stimula- concluded that this community-school 
tion, appreciation, and growing interests program is valuable as a source of en- 
which defy objective evaluation. They richment in the lives and in the homes 
represent evidences of cultural growth of the Thomas Starr King pupils. 


An Activities Program 

In order that there might be time for pupil-initiated social activities, one period 
each day has been set aside in the Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach, 
for this purpose. This time is taken from the regular class work in such a way 
that a regular class meets only four periods each week, the fifth period being given 
over to student activities. 

When no classes are scheduled on the first period, Monday, an excellent 
opportunity is afforded to pick up the loose ends before starting regular class 
work and to avoid some of the usual “Blue Monday” difficulties. The activity 
period on Tuesday and on Thursday is generally used for clubs, committee meet- 
ings, and intramural athletics; Wednesday, for assemblies; and the last period 
on Friday is devoted to athletic activities. It has been the policy to close school 
one hour earlier on Friday, even though there may be no athletic competition 
scheduled on that day. 

This program cuts 20 per cent from the usual time allowed for each subject 
since four periods per week are allotted to the class instead of five. Scholastic 
efficiency has been checked by standardized tests, freshman grades in the uni- 
versity, and any other means available, and the findings indicate that there has 
been no loss in scholastic ability. Since the teacher has less time at her disposal, 
greater efficiency becomes increasingly important. It is believed that this has 
resulted in better lesson planning, the elimination of much of the old formal | 
recitation methods, and the introduction of improved techniques involving more 
efficient use of class time. 








Evaluation of the School's 
Citizenship Work 4 By IRVING R. MELBO 


HE development of citizenship 

has long been accepted as a para- 
mount objective of education. Every 
school does homage to this desired out- 
come and endeavors in some measure 
to assure its realization. But here lies 
the difficulty. Few, if any, schools 
know with a fair degree of certainty 
whether or not the objective of citizen- 
ship has been satisfactorily achieved. 
Rather, its achievement is generally 
taken for granted, on faith and without 
evidence, thus leaving this entire aspect 
of education open to a much-needed 
program of evaluation. 

Stripped of all its mysterious trap- 
pings, evaluation is nothing more or 
less than the process of determining 
value or worth. In education it is a 
procedure for determining the validity 
of instruction—to what extent are we 
achieving that which it is our funda- 
mental purpose to achieve? Educa- 
tional evaluation always proceeds con- 
sciously and directly in terms of specific 
and general objectives. Just as the 
fundamental purpose of all education 
is to effect change of some kind, the 
fundamental purpose of all evaluation 
is to indicate the degree to which the 
proposed changes have been effected. 

Any program of evaluation in the 
area of citizenship is foredoomed to run 
into great difficulties, largely because 
the concept of citizenship is so replete 
with intangible qualities of behavoir. 
Further, the concept of citizenship, ir- 
respective of definition, involves a long 
time-span and a great variety of activi- 
ties which invariably extend beyond the 
school into the larger society of which 
each student is a member. While this 





q No important list of objectives of 
education has ever been propounded 
but that it included the development 
of citizenship as one of the desired 
outcomes. We have always accepted 
this objective without question, and 
yet the present high incidence of 
crime, the failure of large majorities 
to exercise their rights of suffrage, the 
indifference to corruption in high 
piaces—all these and numerous other 
indications suggest that it is time we 
take stock of the citizenship programs 
in our schools. Admittedly, evaiua- 
tion of attitudes and behavior is a 
difficult task, but Dr. Melbo, who has 
written widely on this topic of citizen- 
ship and its evaluation, has some 
practical suggestions which he intro- 
duces in the present article. 

The author of this article is associ- 
ate in research in the Oakland Public 
Schools. Prior to going to Oakland in 
1935, he was employed by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
He has taught in the public schools of 
Minnesota and was once a member 
of the faculty at New Mexico State 
Teachers College. During the sum- 
mer of 1937 he served as visiting 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Dr. Melbo’s most re- 
cent professional publication is the 
book, “Social Psychology of Educa- 
tion.” which he and Dr. A. O. Bowden 
wrote this last year. 





complexity of factors involved in the 
concept of citizenship and influencing 
it is immediately discouraging to evalu- 
ation, it should be remembered that 
there is absolutely no evidence that any 
human characteristic is hopelessly be- 
yond measurement. 
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e te are are two basic approaches 
which may be utilized in evaluating 
the school’s work in developing citizen- 
ship. The first of these approaches is 
to evaluate the outcome of the school’s 
program—nhas the objective of citizen- 
ship been attained? This involves the 
measurement of the extent to which 
pupils have acquired the hierarchy of 
traits and qualities involved in citizen- 
ship. Perhaps more important, it in- 
volves a measurement of how these 
qualities are manifested by pupils in the 
various situations entailed in everyday 
living, both in and out of school. 

Obviously, there are no paper and 
pencil tests which can be administered 
to students as a measure of the out- 
comes of a school program in citizen- 
ship. Evaluation here must depend 
upon other techniques. Evidence per- 
taining to the acquisition and manifes- 
tation of citizenship qualities must 
largely be gathered through media such 
as controlled observation, anecdotal 
records of behavoir, case-study analy- 
ses, teachers’ diaries or journals, per- 
sonal history cards, student diaries or 
journals, children’s, parents’ and teach- 
ers’ judgments, and, occasionally, pho- 
tographic or stenographic records. 

Of these, the observational technique 
is the simplest and the most easy to 
apply. Even the random and unrelated 
observations of teachers and other per- 
sons in the community, when collected 
and organized, may furnish a valuable 
and concrete picture of student citizen- 
ship in action. To such evidence may 
be added data on traffic infringements, 
juvenile delinquency, registration for 
voting upon becoming of age, gainful 
employment, and other independent in- 
dices which have some bearing upon 
the concept of citizenship. 

The extensive collection of such em- 
pirical evidence may require a type of 
school follow-up service and facilities 
not customarily found even among the 
largest and best equipped schools. This 
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difficulty of gathering adequate evi- 
dence is only one of the problems to be 
solved in evaluating the outcomes of a 
school’s citizenship program. An even 
greater problem centers about interpre- 
tation of the evidence and the estab- 
lishment of the proper cause and effect 
relationships. For which of the ob- 
servable traits of citizenship can the 
school accept credit and for which must 
it accept some degree of blame? Is 
there any casual relationship, for ex- 
ample, between the incidence of ju- 
venile delinquency in a community and 
the school citizenship program in that 
same community ? Or between the pro- 
portion of young registered voters and 
the school citizenship program? Or, 
for that matter, what is the relationship 
between the citizenship behavoir within 
the school and the program of that 
school ? 

It should be apparent without fur- 
ther discussion that the evaluation of a 
school’s citizenship program in terms 
of pupil outcomes is by all odds a most 
desirable but also a most difficult pro- 
cedure. It cannot be otherwise so long 
as educational philosophy calls for an 
application as well as a teaching of 
fundamentals, of which citizenship is 
one. Fortunately, however, the evalua- 
tion of citizenship need not be limited 
to outcomes which are often far- 
removed in time and space from the 
school. 


HE second basic approach is di- 

rectly to evaluate the school pro- 
gram which has been set up to develop 
qualities of citizenship. This aspect of 
evaluation is fundamentally concerned, 
not with the measurement of outcomes 
as discussed above, but rather with the 
means by which the school hopes to 
obtain the desired outcomes. Evalua- 
tion here is concerned with methods, 
materials, curriculum, and organiza- 
tion; in short, with the process of in- 
struction rather than the results. 








EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOL’S CITIZENSHIP WORK 


While an evaluation of the school 
curriculum to determine the extent and 
nature of opportunities for citizenship 
instruction and the situations in which 
that instruction may be applied does 
not provide as final a picture as does 
the analysis of outcomes, it does never- 
theless provide a valid and highly prac- 
tical approach. Obviously, if a school 
makes no provisions in its curriculum 


for the development of citizenship, it 


cannot expect a very comprehensive 
and well-defined body of outcomes. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
although the existence of a curriculum 
rich in opportunities for growth in citi- 
zenship is no guarantee of its success, 
it is a necessary prerequisite to the defi- 
nite development of citizenship quali- 
ties by the school. 

Accepting this general premise, the 
immediate problem is to develop a set 
of criteria which can be used in deter- 
mining the extent and nature of oppor- 
tunities for citizenship development in 
the school’s curricular program. The 
criteria which are presented below are 
only suggestive and by no means should 
be regarded as a complete or final state- 
ment. When criteria satisfactory to the 
evaluators have been developed, they 
can be organized in the form of a check 
list or score card and applied to the task 
at hand. Of course, the application of 
such criteria requires on the part of the 
evaluating group a thorough familiar- 
ity with the curriculum, personnel, or- 
ganization, and activities of the school 
whose citizenship program is being 
evaluated. 

1. Is there recognition in the cur- 
riculum and by the teachers that citi- 
zenship is a matter of knowing, believ- 
ing, thinking, feeling, and doing? This 
first criterion rejects the assumption 
that citizenship can be achieved largely 
or solely through knowledge of history 
and civics. It also rejects the assump- 
tion that citizenship can be automatic- 
ally obtained by participation in student 
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government or similar activities. In 
contrast, there is acceptance of the view 
that citizenship is predicated upon an 
intelligent understanding coupled with 
an attitude of mind that leads to the 
ordinary decencies and group actions 
which enable men to live amicably and 
constructively with their fellow men. 

2. Is there in the curriculum a sub- 
stantial and continuing emphasis upon 
the contemporary social, political, and 
economic problems and issues of Amer- 
ican life? This criterion assumes that, 
if the tone of citizenship is to be raised, 
students and teachers must be in touch 
with the problems which are to be met 
in the community and nation. It is 
especially necessary that teachers and 
administrators be conscious of the sig- 
nificance of the social issues and prob- 
lems in which they expect students to 
be interested. 

3. Does the curriculum provide op- 
portunities for practice in clear think- 
ing and for the detection of propa- 
ganda and pressures? This includes 
the ability to obtain independently in- 
formation about a problem; the devel- 
opment of interest in and the habit of 
reading current materials; and the ex- 
ercise of balanced judgment tempered 
by an awareness of propaganda tricks. 

4. Do the teachers accept individual 
responsibility for effective training in 
citizenship and make use of daily op- 
portunities in each of their respective 
areas of influence? This criterion re- 
jects the assumption that citizenship is 
the responsibility of the social studies 
department. It assumes instead that 
citizenship is the responsibility of the 
entire school and that every teacher 
and administrator should be acutely 
conscious of the need for good citizen- 
ship. It is important that teachers 
themselves should possess an unswerv- 
ing determination to be good citizens 
with the moral courage to stand for the 
right, yielding not to the fear of popu- 
lar disapproval nor excusing lethargy, 
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apathy, or cowardice on the pretext of 
being tactful. 

5. Is there ample opportunity for 
every student to participate in the life 
of the school? The point of view in- 
volved in this criterion is unalterably 
opposed to a school situation wherein 
the activities are done for students 
rather than by students. There is also 
involved the whole concept of democ- 
racy in school administration. The cri- 
terion accepts the democratic principle 
that all persons affected by a policy 
should to the best of their ability par- 
ticipate in the determination of that 
policy. An understanding by students 
of their duties and responsibilities as 
citizens can be achieved at least in part 
through the actual practice of respon- 
sible self-government in their schools. 

6. Is there opportunity in classroom 
situations for free and frank discussion 
of the problems of school, community, 
state, and nation? This criterion rejects 
the rather commonplace practice of 
“social celibacy” whereby schools pro- 
hibit or discourage the discussion in 
school of given problems which are 
commonly discussed by students in 
their out-of-school contacts. Capa- 
bility in meeting the problem of citi- 
zenship cannot be attained by ignoring 
or evading important problems, or by 
repressing students and suppressing 
discussion. It is also important that 
such discussions be intelligently di- 
rected so as to prevent the development 
of undesirable extremes such as credu- 
lity and cynicism or indifference and 
fanaticism. 

7. Does the curriculum provide ex- 
periences which will develop an interest 
in voting and the ability to judge the 
fitness of candidates and the merit of 
proposals presented on the ballot? This 
criterion recognizes that the exercise of 
suffrage offers most citizens their only 
direct opportunity to effect changes in 
either the personnel or philosophy of 
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their government. It also recognizes 
that the stimulation of interest in vot- 
ing must be accompanied by a knowl- 
edge of available techniques for making 
intelligent choices. 

8. Does the curriculum provide op- 
portunities for practice in working co- 
operatively toward the solution of given 
problems? This criterion is based upon 
the assumption that the desire and 
willingness to work is an essential 
quality in citizenship. This is especially 
true of the ability to work with other 
people, for democracy subsists upon 
group rather than individual effort. 

9. Does the curriculum provide op- 
portunities for pupils to obtain first- 
hand acquaintance with the ways in 
which public business is actually car- 
ried on? This rejects the premise that 
effective citizenship can be developed 
through the medium of secondary 
sources. There must be in addition 
both frequent and extensive use of the 
primary sources. The criterion also ac- 
cepts the assumption that in a citizen- 
ship program there is nothing so 
enlightening as direct contact with 
essential realities. 


10. Does the curriculum clearly pro- 
vide for a combined program of educa- 
tion and participation in which there 1s 
opportunity for every student to par- 
ticipate in civic affairs in so far as he ts 
able? This implies that there should be 
situations in which pupils, teachers, 
parents, and civic leaders work together 
on citizenship problems. It implies 
that students should be encouraged and 
given opportunity to exert community 
leadership in shaping public opinion 
and determining the outcome of public 
events. It also implies that there should 
be provisions in the school program for 
sharing in the contribution which 


groups of parents and other outside 
agencies can make toward the develop- 
ment of a higher level of citizenship. 








A Review of the Literature 


on Evaluation 


HE literature on “evaluation” is 

so extensive that a review-bibliog- 
raphy as brief as this must of necessity 
be highly selective. The items enum- 
erated below were chosen primarily be- 
cause their content is peculiarly symp- 
tomatic of significant trends under way 
in this area.* 

Monroe’ points out that the develop- 
ment of educational measurements has 
passed through three rather clear-cut 
stages during the past thirty years. The 
first stage witnessed the attack upon, 
and the consequent discrediting of, the 
essay examination which had been in- 
troduced into this country during the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The 
second brought with it a phenomenal 
development and elaboration of objec- 
tive tests, with emphasis upon reliabil- 
ity as the chief criterion for their evalu- 
ation. With the third came a rapid 
shift in the use of these tests ; whereas 
formerly they had served mainly as 
instruments for measuring achieve- 
ment, they now came to serve increas- 
ingly diagnostic and prognostic pur- 
poses. 

Three contemporary trends impress 
Monroe as significant and symptomatic, 
The first represents the shift from 
reliability to validity as a criterion for 
the evaluation of measuring instru- 
ments. The second involves a compar- 
able shift in emphasis from indirect to 
direct measurement “as means of at- 
taining satisfactory validity.” And the 
third points to increasing respect for 

* Numbers following names throughout the 


text refer to items in the biblio hy at the 
end of the article. — 


4 By WILLIAM A. SMITH 





4 The monthly review-bibliography 
concludes this symposium on evalua- 
tion. In keeping with the purpose of 
the entire symposium, this review of 
the literature on evaluation attempts 
to indicate important trends and to 
point out by means of the references 
selected the direction in which we are 
headed in the measurement field. 

Dr. Smith, a member of the “Jour- 
nal’s” editorial board, is associate 
professor of education, in charge of 
secondary education, at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. He 
has long been interested in secondary 
work, being the author of several 
books in this field and having served 
as teacher and principal in various 
high schools. He has taught at the 
University of Chicago, the University 
of Oklahoma, and at the University of 
Hawaii. 





essay examinations “as instruments for 
measuring certain outcomes of instruc- 
tion.” 


A recent comprehensive treatise on 
tests and measurements in secondary 
schools reflects in a significant manner 
the changing approaches and emphases 
in this field. Lee* unflinchingly flays 
the traditional practice of using tests 
merely for the purpose of labeling 
pupils and assigning them marks. He 
stresses the fact that evaluation must 
be an “integral part of the instruc- 
tional process,” and that its scope must 
accordingly be as broad and varied as 
the objectives of that process. In the 
treatise as such he elaborates in a sim- 
ple and clear-cut manner practically 
every phase and aspect of a modern 
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evaluation program — from test con- 
struction and administration to the use 
of the results for diagnostic, prognos- 
tic, and guidance purposes. 

Stroud’, in a recent discussion on 
evaluating outcomes of instruction, 
points out that these cannot be taken 
for granted but must be ascertained 
through adequate evaluation tech- 
niques. Since these outcomes are po- 
tentially many and varied, the tech- 
niques of, and approaches to, evaluation 
must vary correspondingly. Promising 
approaches suggested and elaborated in 
some detail are evaluations through atti- 
tudes, skills, information, behavior, and 
educational measurement. 


i igews possibilities and limitations of 
objective tests as means to the 
evaluation of achievement in large sub- 
ject-field areas are brought out in a 
striking manner in two recent reports. 

Henmon' points out that in 1924 
when the Modern Foreign Language 
Study was projected there were few 
standardized tests and none that were 
suitable for extensive survey purposes ; 
with the conclusion of the study in 
1928, there were at least four well- 
standardized series available. Subse- 
quent developments, he continues, have 
been so phenomenal that modern lan- 
guage teachers will soon be in position 
to abandon the questionable “practice 
of measuring achievement in terms of 
units, credits, or time spent in the class- 
room” and use instead standardized 
“comprehensive, attainment, or profi- 
ciency examinations.” Prognostic tests 
have already been perfected to the 
point where it is possible “to predict 
success in a foreign language more ac- 
curately than in any other high school 
or college subject,” and before long, 
suggests Henmon, all placement within 
and transfers between institutions will 
be effected on the basis of achievement 
test scores. 
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The remarkably comprehensive and 
thorough-going report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies on tests and 
measurements in the social sciences* 
leaves no doubt but that adequate 
evaluation of achievement in this area 
is as yet a distant goal. For the general 
reader the most significant features of 
this report are the sections by Krey 
(Chapters 1 and 6) and Kelley (espe- 
cially Appendix I). Krey identifies 
some seven types of achievement, rang- 
ing from “information” and “ideas” 
to “attitudes” and “the ability to ex- 
press social learning and understand- 
ing clearly and effectively”; he shows 
that objective tests are rather well- 
suited for the measurement of the for- 
mer but not as yet to any extent for the 
latter. Kelley reviews and contrasts in 
an admirably critical manner the points 
of view of those who favor and those 
who object to the use of objective tests 
in the social studies. 

Kandel? describes in some detail the 
rise and vicissitudes of examinations 
and examination agencies in this coun- 
try from the middle of the nineteenth 
century down to the present. His chal- 
lenge of existing practices is probably 
in many respects more daring than that 
of any other authority. The crucial 
need of the day, he points out, is not so 
much an improvement of examinations 
as it is a fundamental reorientation and 
reconstruction of education in keeping 
with individual and social needs. “The 
reliability” of an examination which a 
pupil “just manages to pass or fail” is 
of slight import in contrast with “the 
validity of the type of education from 
which he is capable of profiting.” 

Tyler’ points out that, although 
numerous techniques and approaches 
for the appraisal of human behavior— 
observation, laboratory methods, writ- 
ten examinations, personal interviews, 
questionnaires — are available, many 
workers are disposed to confine them- 
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selves to one stereotype instead of 
choosing those most appropriate to a 
given situation. “All methods of evalu- 
ation,” he continues, “involve four 
technical problems: defining the be- 
havior to be evaluated, determining the 
situations in which it is expressed, de- 
veloping a record of the behavior which 
takes place in these situations, and 
evaluating the recorded behavior.” 
After elaborating each of these prob- 
lems in some detail, he concludes that 
an appropriate selection of techniques 
together with adequate attention to the 
four fundamental problems should 
“add immeasurably to the adequacy of 
our evaluations of human behavior.” 


RIGHTSTONE™ reviews at 

some length the progress that has 
been made in certain experimental 
schools by way of a fundamental re- 
organization of the traditional subject- 
centered curriculum and advances sev- 
eral hypotheses which have served as a 
tentative guide in the appraisal of the 
experimental practices. Thereupon, he 
reports in considerable detail a study 
involving “the construction of new in- 
struments of evaluation, and the appli- 
cation of the newly constructed as well 
as conventional instruments to matched 
pupils in experimental and conven- 
ventional types of curriculum pro- 
grams.” The “measurable factors” 
were classified in three categories—in- 
tellectual, dynamic, and performance. 
Applied to such areas as the social stud- 
ies, the natural sciences, and the lan- 
guage arts, instruments of measurement 
were devised to evaluate “abilities in 
working skills for obtaining facts and 
materials; organizing facts and mate- 
rials; interpreting facts and data; ap- 
plying facts and principles; civic be- 
liefs and attitudes ; science beliefs ; and 
self-initiated, codperative, and recita- 
tional activities.’ The “comparative 
measurement” of these factors in “se- 
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lected experimental and conventional 
schools” indicated “equal or superior 
achievement for the experimental prac- 
tices.” ' 

After enumerating some of the pur- 
poses served by evaluation programs, 
and calling attention to the fact that 
most of them are too narrowly con- 
ceived, Raths* submits a list of eight 
additional aspects of pupil behavior for 
evaluation, namely: “thinking; inter- 
ests, aims, and purposes; attitudes; 
study skills and work habits ; social ad- 
justment; creativeness; functional in- 
formation including vocabulary ; and a 
functional social philosophy.” This list, 
he continues, is not complete, but rep- 
resenting as it does the composite 
thought of the participating experimen- 
tal schools it constitutes a sound work- 
ing hypothesis until further modifica- 
tions and elaborations can be effected. 
Instruments for the evaluation of these 
several aspects of pupil behavior are 
either in process of construction or 
actually in use at present. 

Although for the time being con- 
fined primarily to the elementary level, 
probably the most significant and com- 
prehensive evaluation program in this 
country is now under way in New 
York City>’ where some sixty-nine 
schools with an enrollment of 50,000 
pupils have been designated as experi- 
mental activity schools. For specific 
evaluation purposes, eight activity and 
eight non-activity schools, carefully 
equated with respect to a variety of 
pertinent criteria, have been singled 
out—evaluation, by means of an elab- 
orate array of equating and achieve- 
ment tests, to begin with the fourth 
semester and to continue for six years. 
McCall, Herring, and Loftus® report in 
some detail the essential features of 
The School Practices Questionnaire, 
the purpose of which is to assure con- 
crete and as nearly as possible fool- 
proof definition of all concepts and 
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practices involved in the experimental 
evaluation. 
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New Books for the Journalism Class 
Three recent books which may prove particularly valuable for use in high 
school or junior college journalism classes are the following: 
Headlining America, by Frank Luther Mott (editor). Houghton Mifflin 


Company, 1937. Price, $1.40; 542 pages. 


A selection of one hundred of the best news and feature stories of 1935-1936 
presented as a collection of models and illustrations for use in any journalism 
course dealing with writing for print. The material included has been selected 
by a board of codperating editors from thirty schools of journalism. Each story 
is accompanied by an author’s note which explains the circumstances under which 
the original item was written. So that the book will be more usable in the class- 
room, study questions have been included and the material is arranged to ically. 

A Student’s Journalism Laboratory, by Lambert Greenawalt. Thomas Nelson 


and Sons, 1937. Price, $1.80; 212 pages. 


A laboratory-unit course of study for teaching the fundamentals of journalistic 
technique. The book is planned for use in the high school or junior college. It 
is replete with exercises and practical problems. The assignments are definite 
and numerous. With the aid of the teacher’s manual which is available, they can 
be rapidly and objectively scored. Because of this, they will render a real service 
to busy journalism teachers. Extensive bibliographies form a valuable portion of 


the book. 


Survey of Journalism, by George Fox Mott (editor). Barnes and Noble, Inc., 


1937. Price, $2; 376 pages. 


This outline survey of the entire field of journalism is presented in the form 
of narrative-paragraph units captioned in bold face and preceded by italicized 
precis. It covers the editorial, business, and mechanical aspects of journalism as 
well as such topics as vocational opportunities in the field and historical back- 
grounds. Since the book is planned for the student of journalism, the tabulated 
bibliographies and extended reference lists are valuable. The book will be par- 
ticularly serviceable to the high school teacher of journalism who lacks a back- 


ground of newspaper experience. 








Use of the Examination to 
Stimulate Learning 4 By IRA O. SCOTT 


HE increasing emphasis which 

modern educational practice is 
placing on the testing program in the 
schools makes evaluation of that device 
as an instructional aid imperative to 
the teacher or administrator who is not 
impressed by the apparently impressive 
unless its actual worth is clearly dem- 
onstrable. 

So it was that the author of this 
article, observing in his own school sys- 
tem how many hours students spend in 
the classroom in writing examinations 
and how much time teachers consume 
in preparing, administering, and scor- 
ing those same examinations, was con- 
cerned to learn whether the expenditure 
of so much energy and time was war- 
ranted by the educational results. 


His first thought was to determine 
what experts in the field had discovered 
about the examination as a motivating 
device in learning. Educational litera- 
ture abounds with books, treatises, and 
articles on the examination, but the 
preponderance of this material is based 
on opinion, not scientific evidence. 
White’ sums the situation up well when 
he comments, “The examination has 
always been regarded as a valuable in- 
strument for motivating learning, but 
the degree to which it constitutes an 
incentive has never been determined.” 

This view is shared by Ruch,? who 
says, “Educators seem to be agreed 
that pupils tend to accomplish more 
when confronted with the realization 
that a day of reckoning is surely at 
1 White, H. B., “Testing as an Aid to Learn- 


ing.” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 18:41. Bg tm 1932. 


2Ruch, G. fmqpovemens of Written Ez- 
aminations. 
1924; page 3 


st ott, ‘oresman and Company, 





4 As our out-of-state article for April 
we present this report of the experi- 
ment carried on in the secondary 
schools of Garden City, Kansas, last 
year. The article is written by Mr. 
Scott, superintendent of schools and 
dean of the junior college at Garden 
City. The study was made as a par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for 
a doctor of philosophy degree in edu- 
cation at the State College of Educa- 
tion at Greeley, Colorado. 

Mr. Scott has held his present posi- 
tion at Garden City for eleven years. 
Prior to that time he had served for 
a number of years as superintendent 
of schools and principal of the high 
school in other Kansas communities. 
He has taught during summer ses- 
sions at the State Teachers College 
at Emporia, Kansas; at the University 
of Colorado; at Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; and 
at Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion at Greeley. 





hand. The truth of this statement rests 
much more largely upon opinion, it 
must be admitted, than upon any very 
convincing experimental evidence.” 

It is true, though, that experiments 
by White,* Hertzberg, Heilman, and 
Leunberger,* Jersild,® Kulp,* and 
Schutt,” seem to indicate that for col- 


8 White, H. B., “Testing as an Aid to Learn- 
ing.” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 18 :41-46. January, 1932. 

(Bertrty O. E., Heilman, J. D., and Leun- 
nae er, H. W. “The Value of Objective Tests 

eaching Devices in Educational Psychol- 
ogy Classes.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
c logy, 23 :371-80. May, 1 2. 

5 Jersild, Arthur T., “Examination as Aid to 

Learning.” Journal of Eeemenet Psychol- 


ogy; 9 :602-9. November, 1 
6 Kulp, Daniel H., Jr., (Weekly Tests for 
Graduate Stude pe ve 4 gschool and Society, 
38:157-59. July 29, 
7 Schutte, T. ay Is Powe Value in the Final 
Examination?” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 12:204-13. Oetober, 1925. 
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lege students the examination may pro- 
vide a definite incentive for the learn- 
ing process. It is to be noted, however, 
that these experiments are not only 
limited in number but in scope, since a 
relatively few students and a small 
range of subject matter are involved. 
Moreover, since only college classes are 
involved, the results of such studies, 
even though they dealt with many more 
groups engaged in the study of a great 
many more subjects, would not justify 
the assumption that students of secon- 
dary school age similarly profit from 
the knowledge that they are to be sub- 
jected to a final test at the conclusion 
of their period of study. 

It is apparent, then, that an exami- 
nation of the literature in the field re- 
veals much opinion but little actual 
evidence, and that such experiments as 
have been conducted do not give the 
secondary school administrator or 
teacher any reliable information upon 
which he can base even a tentative phil- 
osophy of the examination. 


\ \ J ITH the hope of making a con- 
tribution which would at least 


partially supply this deficiency, the 
writer planned an investigation to be 
conducted in the junior and senior high 
schools of the Garden City, Kansas, 
system, with the view to determining 
by actual experiment how effective the 
examination is as a teaching device to 
stimulate secondary school students to 
learn. A detailed account of the pro- 
cedures and measures used in this ex- 
periment are found in the study on file 
in the library of the Colorado State 
College of Education®. 


The study involved 805 students di- 
vided into thirty-seven instructional 
groups, the groups studying each of 
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the thirteen subjects being equated on 
the basis of mental age determined by 
intelligence tests. These thirty-seven 
equated groups studied the following 
subjects, three groups being assigned 
to each subject: seventh, ninth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth grade English; sev- 
enth grade arithmetic; eighth and 
twelfth grade American history ; eighth 
grade civics ; seventh grade geography ; 
tenth grade geometry; and eleventh 
grade physics. Because the enrollment 
in two classes, ninth grade algebra and 
ninth grade biology, did not justify di- 
vision into three groups, two equated 
groups were used in these classes. It 
will be noted that not only was the 
range in the subject matter wide, but 
the students were distributed through 
the junior and senior high school. 

The same teacher taught both con- 
trol and experimental groups ; the same 
subject matter was covered by the 
groups ; and the same methods of teach- 
ing were employed in all groups of each 
class. The only difference between the 
instruction given the groups in each 
class was that the first group was in- 
formed that it would be given exami- 
nations each six weeks and final exami- 
nations at the end of each semester, the 
second group was told that tests would 
be given each six weeks with no final 
examinations, and the third group was 
told that it was to have neither six 
weeks’ nor final examinations. 

At the beginning of the experiment 
the initial achievement of all students 
whose progress was to be studied was 
measured by means of valid standard 
tests and teacher-made tests, which 
were statistically determined to be re- 
liable. Then, to determine the gains 
made in all groups, the same tests were 
administered at the end of the year, 
even to the groups who had been told 
they would have no final examinations. 

The gains made by the experimental 
groups on the standard tests were sta- 
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tistically significant in all but three 
cases, and in one of those three cases, 
the seventh grade geography class, the 
gain, though too small to be statistically 
reliable, was in favor of the group who 
took both six weeks’ and semester 
finals. The other experimental group 
in the same class made a high gain over 
the group who took no examinations at 
all. The eleventh grade English group 
who took only the six weeks’ tests also 
made only a slight gain over the con- 
trol group, while the other experimen- 
tal group in the same class made a 
significant gain over the group who had 
taken no examination. 

It was only in the tenth grade Eng- 
lish class that the groups who took ex- 
aminations did not have the advantage, 
and only one of these differences 
proved to be statistically reliable. 

The gains made on the teacher-made 
tests agree almost exactly with those 
shown by the standard tests, except 
that in this case the three differences 
which are not statistically significant 
are, even so, slight gains in favor of 
the experimental groups who took the 
examinations. These slight gains are 
shown by the two experimental groups 
in tenth grade English and by the elev- 
enth grade English group which took 
only the six weeks’ tests. 

It is possible that the method of 
instruction and the nature of the sub- 
ject matter taught in these English 
classes accounts for the lack of agree- 
ment in these groups with the results 
of the rest of the experiment. 


ALTHOUGH this experiment in- 

volves 805 students in thirty-seven 
instructional groups and deals with 
English, mathematics, history, civics, 
geography, and science as taught 
throughout the junior and senior high 
school, the thoughtful educator will 
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wish to learn the results of far more 
extensive investigations before adopt- 
ing anything more than a tentative con- 
clusion concerning the examination as 
a motivating force in learning in the 
secondary school. 

Similar experiments should be con- 
ducted in various schools throughout 
the country in order to verify the re- 
sults of this study in different situa- 
tions with different instructors. The 
results of the investigations on the dif- 
ferent grade levels, if the groups were 
sufficiently large to warrant generaliza- 
tions, could be compared with the hope 
of determining whether the age of the 
student has any effect on the efficacy of 
the examination as an instructional de- 
vice. Experiments could also be planned 
to determine which of the several types 
of examination prove most effective 
stimulation to learning. 

On a more limited scale, experiments 
could be set up to test the permanence 
of learning stimulated by the use of 
the examination as a teaching aid. This 
investigation would require the use of 
student groups of relatively stable resi- 
dence, since it would be necessary to 
measure the learning not only at the 
end of the period of study but the de- 
layed recall after the summer vacation 
and even after another school year 
when the students would have had no 
class in the particular subject being 
studied. 

In general, however, it seems safe to 
conclude from the results of this expe- 
riment that examinations, both teacher- 
made and standard tests, may safely be 
used as instructional devices in the sec- 
ondary school with the assurance that 
the time and effort consumed by both 
student and teacher in the preparation 
and taking of such examinations will 
result in higher achievement and better 
retention of the material learned. 











Radio Comes to the Evening 


High School 


RED light flashes! Quiet! The 
microphone is open. Everybody is 
ready, and— 


SounpD: TRUMPET FANFARE 5 SECONDS 
ANNouNCER: The Inglewood Evening High 
School Radio Guild presents— 
SounpD: TRUMPET FANFARE 5 SECONDS 
ANNOUNCER: “Public Humorist No. 1”—the 
story of Mark Twain. This is 
the second in a series of dramas 
dedicated to the work in the 
adult education centers of Los 
Angeles County. 
THEME Up aNnp Hop For 
BACKGROUND 
Announcer: (With background music) 
“Public Humorist No. 1” is the 
story of a man who made the 
world laugh and love him. 
Mark Twain, whose real name 
was Samuel Langhorn Cle- 
mens, lives today in the hearts 
of any one who has read The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
Life on the Mississippi, 
Roughin’ It, The Prince and 
the Pauper, or any of a dozen 
other books. .. .” 


The dramatics class at the Inglewood 
Evening High School, near Los An- 
geles, California, had decided to ad- 
venture in radio broadcasting. 


Music: 


— radio was first proposed to 
the students who had enrolled for 
dramatics there were varied reactions. 
But it was finally agreed that a half 
hour each evening should be devoted to 
voice exercises, interpretation, and 
stage technic ; one hour a week to radio 
script reading ; and the remaining time 
to dramatic production. During the 
hour for radio work each person had a 
chance to use the microphone which 
had been loaned by the day school. 
Skits, dramatized biographies, and an- 
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4 By ELIZABETH GOUDY 





q Mrs..Goudy, who tells of the work 
of this adult class in dramatics which 
decided to enter the field of radio 
broadcasting, is a teacher of drama 
and radio in the Inglewood Evening 
High School. She is personally inter- 
ested in radio, appearing often in lo- 
cal shows over Los Angeles stations. 
She directs “The Radio Book Club” 
program sponsored by the Los An- 
geles City Library over station KECA. 
Mrs. Goudy has taught English, pub- 
lic speaking, and dramatics in sev- 
eral California schools. Among these 
were the Golden Gate Junior College 
and the Hackett Studio of Dramatic 
Art. San Francisco—she was assist- 
ant director of the latter school. She 
has also done adult education work 
in the Oakland evening schools. 





nouncements were given. Pupils learned 
the basic principles of radio—how to 
hold scripts, how far to stand from 
the mike, how to fade in and out, and 
how to use the voice when speaking 
over it. Interest in radio work grew as 
the class realized that to “talk” lines, to 
pause, to emphasize, to get the right 
inflections, to depend on the voice alone 
demanded considerable skill. This skill 
helped them in their dramatic work, in 
expressing themselves, and also in giv- 
ing them an appreciation of and a more 
critical attitude toward radio artists and 
programs. 

The first chance for the class to put 
radio knowledge into practice came 
when a Los Angeles welfare organiza- 
tion offered the women in the class an 
opportunity to try for parts in an ama- 
teur radio serial it was sponsoring. 
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Several went to the audition, and, from 
the total forty-seven contestants, two 
of the Inglewood group placed in the 
first six chosen. Later, two others were 
used in smaller parts. 

As the practice in radio proceeded, 
many agreed that additional time should 
be given to the broadcasting experi- 
ment. But attempts to get program 
time from a number of Los Angeles 
radio stations had failed. Either the 
station had enough educational fea- 
tures, enough dramas, or the time could 
not be suited to the needs of the class, 
most of whom worked during the day. 

The first chance to broadcast as a 
group finally came when station KFAC 
allotted the Inglewood Evening High 
School Radio Guild (the name chosen 
by the class) fifteen minutes for a pro- 
gram in recognition of Public Educa- 
tion Week. An adaptation of Edgar 
Allen Poe’s, “The Purloined Letter,” 
was agreed upon, cast, and produced. 
Mike-fright, slow cues, late sound ef- 
fects, everything that could beset an 
amateur performance conspired to 
make a very ragged production. How- 
ever, this chance to broadcast added 
interest to the radio activity and inten- 
sified the efforts of the group. Consid- 
erable improvement was soon evident. 


ITH six weeks of school remain- 
ing, fifteen-minute broadcasts 
scheduled for five successive Saturdays 
were arranged with station KEHE in 
Los Angeles. Scripts were approved 
and the Office of the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools 
agreed to sponsor the experiment. This 
was a challenge to the class; they 
wanted to prove that amateurs could 
produce good radio dramas. Then, too, 
the group felt pride in having an op- 
portunity to win recognition for the 
evening school and to promote radio 
education. 
All of the class periods were needed 
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for preparing these programs. Because 
casting a radio show is a very impor- 
tant task, a full evening was taken for 
this. Everyone was allowed to try for 
any of the parts he wished. The poor- 
est were eliminated by the teacher and 
given specific suggestions for improve- 
ment, while others had a second chance. 
Class members, who were becoming 
very critical, helped make the final 
choices. Often a few parts were not 
cast until the next class meeting. This 
insured continued interest in radio 
work. Obviously, rehearsals occupied 
most of the next evening after the cast- 
ing. The class was divided into small 
groups and those not in the cast were 
asked to help coach the others. Any 
who preferred could study the scripts 
for the following week’s broadcast. 

While one group worked with the 
teacher trying to analyze the lines, in- 
terpret the parts, and get the “feel” 
of the play, the other groups rehearsed. 
In turn, each small group met with 
the instructor. After the first hour, the 
drama was tried over the microphone. 
One student helped with musical tran- 
sitions, another assisted with makeshift 
sound effects, while the rest noted what 
was needed to produce a finished per- 
formance. After each rehearsal, the 
actors, criticized by members of the 
group, learned how their interpreta- 
tions had reacted on the listeners. 

Because two class evenings did not 
provide enough time for casting and 
rehearsal, Friday evening, the night be- 
fore the broadcast, was also spent on 
the drama. Not once did a member of 
the cast, no matter how small his part, 
ask to be excused from that evening’s 
work. The broadcast was the thing, 
and each seemed to take the full re- 
sponsibility for its success. Friday eve- 
ning practices were strenuous, as de- 
tails of characterization, timing, and 
diction were criticized and rehearsed 
many times. 
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On Saturday, the cast met at the 
studio one hour before the scheduled 
broadcast. There, the program was 
routined, a level on the voices taken, 
sound effects, music, and announce- 
ments cued in and timed. One of the 
station announcers handled the narra- 
tive in the script and the two-minute 
“blurb.” Then came fifteen minutes on 
the air—a test of previous efforts—and 
members of the class usually exceeded 
expectations! So anxious were they to 
get criticisms following their show that 
the technician, the announcer, and the 
production manager were usually bom- 
barded with questions. 

Before the end of the semester, 
everyone in the group had been on the 
air. The class was proud and justly so; 
it had shown that it could produce 
good radio dramas, bringing recogni- 
tion to itself, to the school, and credit 
to the station. 

It may be explained here that the 
scripts used were either dramatized 
biographies or adaptations of famous 
stories. They included “Rube Marvin’s 
Confession,” based on the experiences 
of Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell in Labra- 
dor; “Public Humorist No. 1,” little 
known facts in the life of Mark Twain ; 
and “It Can’t Be Done,” the record of 
Thomas A. Edison. The work of Clara 
Barton and an adaptation of “The 
Diamond Necklace,” Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s famous short story, comprised 
the last two programs. Unlike profes- 
sional scripts, these contained many 
short episodes and called for large 
casts. The number of women and men 
characters was balanced. The “blurb,” 
given by the announcer, told about the 
opportunities in the adult education 
centers of Los Angeles County. Facts 
and information about the classes had 
been furnished by the directors of the 
evening schools located throughout the 
district. Each program, dedicated to a 
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particular school, explained the activi- 
ties of that institution. 


HE success of the broadcasts may 

be judged partly by the fact that the 
station was willing to let the dramas 
continue in the fall and agreed to half- 
hour programs instead of quarter-hour 
if the group. wanted them. The Office 
of the County Superintendent of 
Schools agreed to support the activity 
again, for local school authorities were 
pleased. 


Extent of the listening audience is 
difficult to check since the series lasted 
only five weeks. The station reported 
several telephone calls, however, from 
people seeking information about eve- 
ning school courses. A number of let- 
ters and cards were received which in- 
dicated in a small way that people ap- 
preciated the program. One is typical: 
KEHE Broadcasting Station 
Gentlemen : 

I have heard the educational broadcasts 
given over your station by the Department of 
Education of Los Angeles County. I want 
to say that I think they are very worthwhile. 
They have educational value as well as being 
entertaining. Your station will render a dis- 
tinct service to the community by continuing 
this type of program. 

Yours truly, 

At the end of the semester, members 
of the class were asked to write what 
they had gained from radio activity. 
One, an older woman from Australia, 
who hoped to teach radio on her return 
to that country, remarked, “I received 
benefit to the extent of furthering my 
acquaintance with the microphone, be- 
coming used to standing before it, and 
so taking from me some of the ner- 
vousness I felt in appearing before 
people.” 

Another, a housewife, replied, “The 
value of radio in education is that it 
teaches us to have voice control and 
expression, to use the radio set-up, to 
appreciate and understand radio, and 
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to have confidence in our speaking 
ability.” 

A young girl who was interested in 
recreation work wrote, “The drama, of 
course, taught us how to use our bodies 
and radio taught us to get life, color, 
and character into every word we 
spoke. Of course, we got our share of 
poise, self-confidence, happiness, fel- 
lowship, and adventure.” 


A clerk in a business office expressed 
himself thus, “What did I gain from 
our classwork? I learned to see more 
and newer opportunities for a happier, 
more successful life through the pos- 
sibilities of radio. Not only does radio 
give us a chance for self-expression, 
but it also offers an opportunity to give 
enjoyment to others even in a small 
way.” 

A man employed in an airplane fac- 
tory remarked, “This activity offers 
beneficial recreation from one’s work 
or daily routine.” 


OME of the results of this adven- 

ture might be listed as: (1) Im- 
provement in dramatics through radio 
activities; (2) Development of the 
ability to judge radio programs and to 
appreciate worth-while, well written, 
and well-produced programs; (3) 
Growth in loyalty, teamwork, and sin- 
cerity of purpose with emphasis on 
group success rather than individual ; 
and (4) Educational recreation pro- 
vided. Adults not only advanced in 
their knowledge of radio, but they 
turned that knowledge into interesting 
and enjoyable experiences. 


Some of the possibilities of this ex- 
periment include: 


1. A longer educational broadcast in which 
different types of programs could be pre- 
sented. 

(a) Panel discussions carefully planned 
and developed from the open-forums which 
are carried on in many of the schools. 

(b) Interviews with teachers and stu- 
dents about interesting classes—for example, 
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amateur motion picture production, parent 
education, or current problems. 

(c) Varied musical activities from school 
groups. 

(d) Original dramatic episodes, poems, or 
sketches from creative writing classes. 

2. Electrical transcriptions of the dramas 
used, or of similar ones, might be made. Sta- 
tions could broadcast these during the school 
day for classes as an aid to the integration of 
literature, social studies, and science. 

3. Suitable radio dramas and radio ma- 
terial might be reproduced as curriculum bul- 
letins and used for motivating social studies, 
English, and science. 

4. Radio could furnish excellent activity 
for oral English classes because of the many 
opportunities to include various phases of 
speech work—talks, interviews, announce- 
ments, dramas. 

5. Radio could offer many chances for crea- 
tive writing through the composition of 
scripts of all kinds. 

6. Learning about broadcasting by trying 
it should develop a critical attitude toward 


one of the most influential forces in modern 
life. 


Holland D. Roberts of the School of 
Education, Stanford University, states 
the case for radio in school work: 


Broadcasting is now developing in hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges throughout the 
United States. Increasing numbers of stu- 
dents are participating in radio programs. 
Within a period of a few years, radio has 
taken a prominent place in the speech pro- 
gram of the curriculum, and it is apparent 
that as public address systems become an in- 
dispensible part of modern school equipment 
and as broadcasting between schools develops, 
we will recognize our responsibility to give 
every pupil the frequent experience of speak- 
ing effectively to his fellows over the radio. 
Those of us who have developed school radio 
programs have found that there are many un- 
expected advantages in approaching speech 
through broadcasting and radio conversa- 
tion. Older people may suffer from micro- 
phone fright but the growing generation needs 
no more adjustment for the radio than for 
the automobile. Both are a natural part of the 
environment in which the child has developed. 
Both appeal to him as better modern ways of 
meeting his life needs, one in communication 
and the other in transportation.* 


1Holland D. Roberts, “‘Teaching English in 
a Demestety, Mogg ned 17 in The Challenge to 
Education, by the Stanford School of Educa- 
tion Faculty. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1937; page 250. 














Soda Crackers Make Way 


for Canapes 


OMEONE has said that new terms 

in education are just old bottles 
with new labels. This metaphor may 
fit our textbooks as well, but, regard- 
less of whether the contents in our 
modern books are the same old thing or 
not, something has happened to the 
ingredients. A few years ago we had 
history, geography, economics, and 
English textbooks, but now these school 
books have all been shaken up together 
and labeled “social studies.” And why 
not—years ago we mixed up oil and 
vinegar and an egg and called it may- 
onnaise—now we add mustard, catsup, 
worchestershire, paprika, and, as the 
old saying goes, “everything but the 
kitchen sink,” and call the mixture 
thousand island dressing. And it tastes 
much better than the original plain 
mayonnaise, doesn’t it? Surely social 
studies must taste better to the children 
than plain history. 


Look back to the geographies of a 
few years ago—they were all so much 
alike that one wonders why one pub- 
lisher didn’t publish all the geographies 
needed. But now, a picture of the 
Boulder Dam brings in the economic 
life of the people and the influence of 
electrical power on the development of 
industrial life, as well as practical proj- 
ects in engineering, geology, and phy- 
sics. And how our modern ways have 
changed the chapters—oh, yes, we call 
them units, now—on travel. The Hin- 
denburg has been built and wrecked 
within the last few years. Clipper ships 
are flying the Pacific—how much more 
thrilling is a chapter on the flying of a 
clipper from Oakland to Manila than 
was the slow progress of a covered 
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q By MARGARET WELLS 





a You'll enjoy the rambling informal- 
ity of this grticle. And, in what Mrs. 
Wells has to say, you'll probably 
recognize many of the reactions you 
yourself have experienced while 
looking through a pile of modern 
school books, for the new books are 
far different from those of another 
generation. As librarian in the 
School of Education Library at Stan- 
ford University, Mrs. Wells has an op- 
portunity to brouse through hundreds 
of new books each year, for the Edu- 
cation Library has eight thousand 
textbooks in its collection, and the 
annual textbook exhibit, indirectly in 
her charge because it is sponsored 
each summer by the School of Educa- 
tion, brings innumerable new vol- 
umes to her attention. 





wagon train. Of course our books no 
more bring us the thrill of an Indian 
raid, but there is still excitement in 
travel. A trans-Pacific airplane might 
fly too close to a Japanese or Chinese 
bomb, or a typhoon may appear to make 
hazardous a flight over the Pacific. 
On the pages of a geography, the 
streamlined trains in their California 
poppy color are more exciting to look 
at than was the old iron horse—too 
bad we can’t have sound effects, too, 
and hear the startling whistle that 
makes us expect a boat instead of the 
yellow-striped train. Rapid ways of 
travel lead to lessons in traffic safety, 
and so school children of this generation 
are offered books on safety education. 
Books with pictures of real people. 
Books that show boys acting as traffic 
policemen—and what boy doesn’t want 
to be a policeman some time in his life? 
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It is said history repeats itself and 
historians repeat each other. Yes, they 
probably do repeat, but year by year 
they must boil down the old history to 
make room for the new. Now we skip 
lightly over the fact that Henry VII 
had eight wives or Henry VIII had 
seven wives—I never could remember 
which it was. We must add a chapter 
to English history which tells the com- 
ing generation that in the twentieth 
century a king had to give up his throne 
because he insisted on having just one 
wife. 


And think of the numerous wars that 
must be added to the texts—and these 
history texts do keep abreast of history. 
But few of them are the same history 
texts of a few years ago—they are 
“social science” textbooks. They give 
us the cultural background of a nation, 
its economic development, its political 
affairs, its government, its—well, social 
science. Margaret Mitchell, in her re- 
cent novel of war and social life in the 
South, has written a social study text. 
The movie to be made of this book will 
teach more history to the public than 
a real history textbook. But who ever 
heard of any such pleasant way of 
learning history in the old days? The 
Teachers College Record for October, 
1937, has an article written by Eliza- 
beth C. Cook in which she says, “Even 
the Village Blacksmith achieved resur- 
rection at length in the social studies. 
He contributes to the horse and buggy 
era.” When you had to memorize that 
poem didn’t you think it belonged to 
literature ? 


| gelriny ETIC texts are more inter- 
esting now. Wouldn’t you like 
arithmetic if you could see on the pages 
of your textbook, pictures of animals— 
in fact a whole circus in colors—and 





1Cook, Elizabeth Christine, “The Aesthetic 
Approach to American Literature.” Teachers 
College Record, 39:26-80. October, 1937. 


count monkeys or dogs or horses or 
clowns instead of just 2 and 2? Do 
grade pupils have to figure square root, 
paper houses, and lay carpets any 
more? Well, not so much. They should 
be thankful for hardwood floors and 
scatter rugs. 

Music! Remember when the teacher 
came in every day with a pitch-pipe 
and tooted the “key” and the class sang 
out the do-mi-sol-do, the music teacher 
raising her hand higher for each tone, 
and we had to sing notes instead of 
words from our books. Music in 
schools now means rhythm, orchestras, 
a cappella choirs, bands, glee clubs, and 
we have courses of study covering 
them, too. Even the little tots are 
taught rhythm. The other night at a 
movie, a boy about eight years old was 
“leading the music” while he sat wait- 
ing for the show to start. He was a 
few rows ahead of me and I watched 
him as he waved his arms in the air, 
his fore-fingers pointed as he kept per- 
fect time to the music played by the 
electric organ. 

Drawing books once tried to teach 
young artists to draw—we had to learn 
by copying—no originality was encour- 
aged. But look at the original draw- 
ings we get now—small children telling 
by sketches whole stories of an activity. 
And they are adept in using colors. 
Art books must use pictures from real 
life, both in story and color, to interest 
children today. Today the titles read, 
“Art Stories” or “Art Appreciation” — 
not “Drawing Books.” 

The books on health are certainly of 
a recent model. Children must just 
love to wash their hands and clean their 
teeth and eat all the vegetables and 
fruits that are healthful, because they 
see such attractive pictures of other 
children who look so happy while they 
are adding to their health charts. Even 
a two-year-old can point out the vege- 
tables on the page. Years ago, before 
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the colored plates were used, an adult 
could not have told from the pictures 
which were carrots and which were 
parsnips. Now you see a page full of 
colors—from carrots to spinach. 

To show the magic in vitamins, Miss 
Spinach and Mr. Lettuce are doing a 
step dance, using foliage instead of 
fans for costumes, while Mr. Potato 
struts along beating a drum to show 
how robust he must be to belong to the 
Go-Foods. It was our mothers who 
taught us to wash our hands before we 
came to the table, and clean our teeth 
before breakfast, but surely it must be 
much more fun to learn these habits 
today when you can see pictures of 
other children, dressed in such neat, 
colorful clothes, standing in attractive 
bathrooms washing their hands with as 
much pleasure as if they were playing 
a game. And health is linked with phy- 
sical education. One must sleep prop- 
erly and eat propertly, our school chil- 
dren are told, to be a tennis star or a 
football hero. And physical education 
is no longer just breathing exercises 
or dumbbell exercises ; look in the new 
texts and see what playground activi- 
ties are now. 

The readers, too, have pictures in 
colors, and how much more interesting 
a reading lesson must be if the story is 
pictured in colors. Of course we have 
already included literature when we 
talked of social science, but let’s stop 
to look at a few collections of stories. 
Titles and chapter headings are worded 
to suggest something of interest. Mi1- 
crobe Hunters has in its table of con- 
tents, “Pasteur and the Mad Dog.” 
Doesn’t such a heading make you want 
to read about microbes? Another col- 
lection of stories is called Heroes and 
Hazards, with a sub-title of “Talks 
With the Daredevils of Today—True 
Stories of Men Who Make Our Mod- 
ern World Safe by Their Courage.” 
From such intriguing chapters as “Rid- 
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ing the Girders,” with pictures of work- 
men hanging on iron girders up in the 
sky, we go to “Sandhogs,” the un- 
sung heroes of the tunnels. There isn’t 
much doubt as to whether boys prefer 
these stories to the “Great Stone Face.” 

Even the Latin texts have changed. 
Some of the more recent ones have 
colored plates. Did the Latin books you 
studied have any such pictures? I can’t 
remember if I tried to visualize the 
Romans and Greeks in gay colored 
robes. I was probably so engulfed in 
trying to get my translation that I 
just naturally supposed Caesar’s sol- 
diers wore sparkling white garments in 
all his Gallic wars and that Hannibal 
crossed the Alps in a spotless white 
toga as well as by elephants—if soldiers 
as well as citizens wore togas. 


I AM not discussing textbooks for 
curriculum value, but I am empha- 
sizing the trend or the evolution of the 
textbook in, shall we say, its physical 
appearance, both inside and out. The 
books keep up with the times in subject 
matter and they keep up with the times 
in appearance. The illustrations are 
natural—many of them are in colors. 
The bindings are in attractive colors, 
too, for this is the day of colors. Do 
you ever see a black umbreila on a 
rainy day? Of course you don't, be- 
cause umbrellas are now made in gay 
colors, and a street on a rainy day is as 
colorful as a bunch of balloons—or a 
shelf of books. A row of books in 
bright colors is pleasing to look at, and 
surely the contents of a book can be 
just as good when covered with a gay 
binding as when in a drab one. 

Really, there is about as much dif- 
ference in the books published twenty 
years ago and those published now, 
both inside and out, as there is differ- 
ence in a plate of soda crackers and a 
tray of fifty-seven assortments of 
canapes. 








Statistics of 
Graduates 


ROM 1931 to 1936 the graduates 

of public high schools in California 
increased 29.5 per cent while the popu- 
lation grew approximately 6.7 per cent. 
But entrants to higher institutions in 
the latter year were only 8.5 per cent 
greater than five years earlier; and the 
ratio of the number of persons who 
continued schooling to total graduates 
had dropped from almost 42 per cent in 
1931 to 35 per cent by 1936. Tax sup- 
ported higher institutions in California 
did not evidence more than local draw- 
ing power for entrants. Five counties 
or fewer accounted for three-fourths 
of the entrants to every college or uni- 
versity maintained by public support.* 
And conversely, the percentage of high 
school graduates in a county who con- 
tinued at some higher institution de- 
pended directly upon the presence of a 
college or university in the same or 
adjoining county. 

These are some of the more impor- 
tant conclusions to be drawn from the 
data presented in the tables which ac- 
company this article. This material is 
particularly valuable in that it not only 
gives a picture of the present attend- 
ance of California high school gradu- 
ates at higher institutions, but also 
because it includes comparable data for 
earlier periods, this making it possible 
for us to trace certain significant trends 
over a period of years. 





1 For example, the University of California 
(at Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Davis) had 
3,310 entrants: From Los Angeles County 
came 1,396 or 42.17 per cent; Alameda, 893 or 
26.97 per cent; San Francisco, 178 or 5.37 per 
cent; Contra Costa, 65 or 1.96 per cent; and 
Santa Clara, 54 or 1.63 per cent. From the 
five counties was derived a total of 2,586, in 
excess of 78 per cent. 


High School 


q By FRANK B. LINDSAY 





4 In the accompanying article Mr. 
Lindsay presents a group of data 
dealing with public high school 
graduates entering higher institutions 
in California, 1931-1936. The material 
presented, because it had to be con- 
densed, is highly statistical in nature, 
but the tables and the discussion 
should prove valuable. These figures 
bring up-to-date his earlier study 
made at Claremont Colleges under 
the direction of D. Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass and the late Dr. William M. 
Proctor. This early material was sub- 
mitted in 1932 as a preliminary re- 

_ Port and again in 1933 as a thesis 
entitled “Public High School Gradu- 
ates Entering Higher Institutions in 
California.” The new statistics for 
1936 gain particular significance in 
the light of the comparisons which 
the author frequently makes with 
data from his earlier studies. 

Mr. Lindsay is dean of men and 
chairman of the Division of Engi- 
neering and Mathematics at San 
Bernardino Junior College. He is a 
member of the state Committee on 
Scope and Sequence of Major 
Learnings. 





ABLES 1 and 2 show that the prin- 

cipals of 353 public high schools 
reported 50,648 graduates for 1935- 
1936 of whom 17,755, or 35.06 per 
cent, entered higher institutions. In 
1930-1931 the principals of 351 public 
high schools reported 39,181 graduates 
and 16,356, or 41.82, per cent who 
continued schooling. For 1928-1929 
the corresponding figures were 30,743 
and 12,333, or 40.01 per cent. As there 
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TABLE 1.—California High School Graduates, 1927, 1929, 1931, 19362 




















Percentage Increase in Terms of 
Number 

Year of 

Graduates 1926-27 1928-29 1930-31 
1926-27 26,235 
1928-29 30,743 17.18 
1930-31 39,181 49.07 27.21 
1935-36 50,648 93.06 64.75 29.27 











were 26,235 graduates of California 
public high schools in 1926-1927, dur- 
ing the ten years to 1936 high school 
graduates increased 93.06 per cent. At 
the close of the five-year period, 1931- 
1936, the 50,648 graduates totaled 29.27 
per cent more than the 39,181 reported 
for 1931. On the other hand, entrants 
to higher institutions in 1936 were only 
44 per cent greater than in 1929 and 
during 1931-1936 grew only 8.53 per 
cent (from 16,356 to 17,755). The 
percentage increase in high school grad- 
uates was 3.45 times that of entrants to 
higher institutions and the percentage 
of graduates who continued schooling 


2 Through the courtesy of Dr. Hiram W. 
Edwards, director of relations with schools 
for the University of California at Los An- 
geles, data were secured from the Annual Re- 
ports from Accredited High Schools for the 
1935-1936 graduates who entered higher insti- 
tutions in 1936. In 1932 Walter E. Morgan, 
chief of the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics at the State Department of Education, 
permitted the corresponding information to be 
compiled from the principals’ Reports of High 
School Graduates for the school year, 1930- 
1931. Statistics for 1928-1929 high school 
graduates were taken from “Sources of Pro- 
spective Students—Liberal Arts Colleges,” an 
unpublished paper by Charles T. Fitts and 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Claremont Colleges, 1931. 

Compilations from the original reports were 
made by Kenneth Beeson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold R. LaPorte, in 1932, and by Miss Ruth 
E. Maguire and Mrs. Wanda M. Lindsay, in 
1937. George M. Parks, Miss Maude E. Rich, 
and Mrs. Lindsay assisted in the machine 
calculation of percentages. 


declined one-sixth. Whether the facili- 
ties for higher education in California 
are adequate in number and kind would 
seem open to question. 

In 1936 there were 16,550 entrants to 
universities, colleges, and junior col- 
leges in California. These were 32.68 
per cent of the public high school grad- 
uates for the year and 93.20 per cent of 
all those who continued schooling some- 
where. The entrants to California’s 
higher institutions in 1931 were 14,260, 
or 36.40 per cent of the graduates of 
public secondary schools and 87.19 per 
cent of the entrants to all institutions 
beyond high school. The entrants to 
higher institutions in the state increased 
16.06 per cent, but the percentage in- 
crease of secondary school graduates 
was still 1.84 times as much during the 
same period. 


ABLE 3 shows that the University 

of California at Berkeley, Los An- 
geles, and Davis received 3,310 of the 
1936 entrants ; the seven state colleges, 
2,126; public junior colleges, 9,514; 
and the Universities of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Stanford and certain private 





TABLE 2.—Entrants to Higher Institutions from California High Schools, 1929, 1931, 1936 























Percentage Increase 
in Terms of 
Entrants to Per Cent of 
Year Higher Graduates 
Institutions for Year 1928-29 1930-31 
1928-29 12,333 40.01 
1930-31 16,356 41.82 32.62 
1935-36 17,755 35.06 43.96 8.53 
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colleges, 1,600. The percentage distri- 
bution of these 16,550 entrants, accord- 
ing to Table 4, was as follows: Twenty 
per cent to the University of Califor- 
nia, 12.85 per cent among the state 
colleges, 57.49 per cent to the public 
junior colleges, and 9.67 per cent to 
private institutions. Unfortunately in 
a few instances principals failed to 
designate the particular state college or 
junior college entered by their grad- 
uates ; these are, of course, not included 
among the 16,550. Had these eighty-six 
entrants to unspecified state colleges 
and 372 entrants to undesignated junior 
colleges been included, the state college 
entrants would total 2,212 and junior 
college entrants, 9,886. 

For 1931, entrants to the University 
of California totaled 2,782, or 19.51 per 
cent of the total number of entrants; 
to the state colleges went 2,156, or 
15.12 per cent; public junior colleges 
accommodated 7,736, or 54.25 per cent ; 
and 1,586, or 11.12 per cent, entered 
private institutions. The 1929 distribu- 
tion had been 20 per cent to the Uni- 
versity of California, 13 per cent to 
state colleges, 50 per cent to public 
junior colleges, and about 16 per cent 
to private institutions. 

The University of California re- 
ceived a fifth of the entrants between 
1929 and 1936. The fraction attending 
state colleges declined from more than 
a seventh in 1931 to an eighth of the 
1936 entrants. The junior colleges al- 
ways accommodated well over half. 
And private institutions which secured 
approximately a sixth in 1929 and a 
ninth in 1931 obtained not quite a tenth 
of the entrants by 1936. 


HE county distribution of entrants 

to higher institutions indicated little 
material change over five years, as 
shown by the following figures : 
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pa Gan, poe SR bamn, 
Per Per 

Number Cent Number Cent 

U. C., BeRKELEY........ 1,784 1,395 
Alameda .................. 858 48.09 694 49.75 
San Francisco ...... 176 9.87 295 21.15 
Contra Costa ........ 65 3.64 25 1.79 
Santa Clara ......... 46 2.58 17 1.22 
San Joaquin .......... 25 1.41 32 2.29 
65.59 76.20 
Los Angeles .......... 167 9.36 42 3.01 
74.95 79.21 

U. C., Los AncevEs..1,301 1,322 
Los Angeles .......... 1,194 91.78 1,219 92.21 

Cuico State CoLLece 133 158 
Butte County ........ 77 57.89 85 53.80 
Tehama County ... 9 6.76 16 10.13 
64.65 63.93 

FresNo STATE .......... 461 511 
Fresno County ...... 347 75.27 422 82.58 
Madera County ..... 29 6.29 20 3.91 
Tulare County ..... 29 6.29 16 3.13 
87.85 89.62 

HuMBOLptT STATE ...... 98 94 
Humboldt County.. 89 90.81 84 89.36 

SANFRANcIscOSTATE 165 308 
San Francisco Co... 68 41.21 143 46.43 
Alameda County... 50 30.30 101 32.79 
71.51 79.22 

San Dreco STATE ...... 471 350 
San Diego County.. 454 96.39 333 95.14 

SAN Jose STATE ........ 630 617 
Santa Clara Co....... 388 61.59 422 68.40 
Alameda County... 56 8.89 46 7.46 
San Mateo County 46 7.30 16 2.59 
Santa Cruz County 31 4.92 33 5.35 
82.70 83.80 

SANTA BARBARA STATE 168 118 
Santa Barbara ........ 112 60.71 69 58.47 
Los Angeles ........... 22 13.10 28 23.73 
73.81 82.20 


Of 1,784 entrants to the University 
of California at Berkeley in 1936, two- 
thirds were contributed by five coun- 
ties: Alameda, San Francisco, Contra 
Costa, Santa Clara, and San Joaquin. 
Los Angeles County brought the en- 
trants to three-fourths of the total. In 
1931 the same counties supplied almost 
four-fifths of the entrants. Most of the 
entrants to the University of California 
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TasLe 5.—County Distribution of Entrants to Southern California Junior Colleges, 1936 
Los Angeles San Bernardino Riverside 
ag County Orange County County County 
n- 
trants 
Junior Re- Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Colleges ported ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
CALIFORNIA ...| 9,514 4,906 51.57 §1 5.37 477 05.01 247 02.60 
Los Angeles .......| 2,102 2,072 98.57 3 0.14 3 0.14 6 0.29 
Pasadena .............. 773 755 97.68 ; ss 1 0.13 2 0.26 
Long Beach ....... 627 609 97.13 3 01.43 2 0.32 1 0.16 
Glendale .............. 22 417 98.82 -# : 1 0.24 1 0.24 
Compton : 419 410 97.85 2 0.48 . : 
Fullerton ............ 342 106 31.00 227 66.38 4 01.17 
San Bernardino || 298 5 01.68 2 0.67 283 94.97 3 1.01 
Santa Ana .. } 273 4 01.47 261 95.60 1 0.37 2 0.73 
Santa Monica .....| 263 257 97.72 ove 2 0.76 1 0.38 
SE 251 71 28.29 2 0.80 166 66.14 10 3.98 
Riverside .............} 246 7 02.85 & a 10 04.07 221 89.84 
Pomona ........ .| 107 104 97.20 3 02.80 | ae 
a 52 | 52 100.00 























ramento) was 2,086 in 1936 as against 
1,328 in 193l—an increase of 57.08 
per cent. The state colleges attracted 
many local entrants to their junior col- 
lege divisions, but San Francisco State 
College lost entrants to the new San 
Francisco Junior College. 

In 1936 the entrants to higher insti- 
tutions in California were 32.68 per 
cent of the public high school gradu- 
ates. Among the fifteen populous coun- 
ties listed in Tables 3 and 4, nine had 
greater percentages of entrants to grad- 
uates than the state average. In eight 
of these counties the entrants to local 
junior colleges exceeded two-thirds of 
all the entrants to higher institutions. 
In the ninth county, Santa Clara, three- 
fourths entered San Jose State College. 
The importance of a local higher insti- 
tution for enlarging the percentage of 
high school graduates who continue 
schooling was illustrated by Yuba 
County. With 72 of its 137 graduates 
continuing education, it led the state 
with 52.56 per cent. Fifty-five or 76.40 
per cent of the entrants attended Yuba 
County Junior College. 


\ N J E have attempted to call attention 
to certain significant trends as in- 
dicated by the data presented here. Be- 


fore concluding the discussion we must 
emphasize the one problem, already 
mentioned, upon which all these figures 
bear. We have shown that the per- 
centage of high school graduates at- 
tending higher institutions is decreas- 
ing, and we have shown inequalities in 
opportunity to attend higher institu- 
tions. Can the present organization, 
physical properties, and personnel of 
the state’s higher institutions accom- 
modate all the high school graduates 
who wish to continue their education? 

With the popular acceptance of jun- 
ior colleges in California, a much 
larger number of students now com- 
pletes high school than formerly and 
will continue increasingly to do so. Any 
considerable immigration from other 
regions in the United States will main- 
tain large secondary enrollments in and 
graduations from California public 
high schools for some years. Where are 
these graduates to go and what are 
they to do? Are inequalities of state 
support among tax-maintained higher 
institutions justifiable in view of the 
merely local appeal all exhibit? Are 
high school graduates in areas of Cali- 
fornia at present little served by higher 
institutions to be denied the opportuni- 
ties presented to their fellows in more 
populous counties ? 








A Plan for the Discovery of 


New Books 


HE matter of reviewing and dis- 
covering new books and of making 
text and library selections is a major 
problem in every school system. It is 
often seriously neglected, for books left 
to themselves do get into schools and the 
results under this condition are the 
usual results prevailing under a guessing 
and chaotic program. More and more 
books are pressing in on us yearly. 
Schools will be forced to set up some 
selective process. The more serious we 
are about this matter the more sure we 
are to recognize this fact. 
In an effort to solve the book problem 
a method for reviewing and selecting 
books was set up by the Sacramento 
School Department some years ago. 
This article is concerned only with that 
phase of this scheme which applies to 
the Senior High School. There have 
been many modifications since the initial 
step of asking book representatives to 
meet with us was taken. Other refine- 
ments will undoubtedly be made as we 
discover better methods. 


Behind every major movement in 
education there are general principles 
which do or should govern the situation. 
That is as true in the discovery and 
selection of books as elsewhere. Those 
which we have found are the following : 
(1) Books, both text and library books 
of all kinds, are among the basic meth- 
ods for accomplishing the objectives of 
the curricula. Being basic they deserve 
major attention by way of analysis and 
selection. (2) The school should be as 
eager to discover and to analyze books 
as publishers are to sell them. This 
means intelligent coordination on the 
part of school and publishers. It implies 


q By GEORGE C. JENSEN 





4 A discussion around the problem of 
reviewing and selecting books was. 
held at the State Supervisor's Con- 
ference held in San Francisco during 
the first week in February of 1937. 
Members of the State Curriculum 
Commission were asked to act as the 
principals in the discussion. Mr. Jen- 
sen, who represents the high schools 
on the commission, discussed the 
phase outlined in this article. The 
article describes in some detail the 
system as it functions in the Sacra- 
mento Senior High School. 

Mr. Jensen is the principal of the 
Sacramento Senior High School. He 
was formerly the director of research 
of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. He has contributed many ar- 
ticles to the “Journal.” 





a frank and confidential relationship so 
that the school will be made aware of 
the books, on the one hand, and the pub- 
lishers will be supplied with the school’s 
estimates of the books, on the other. 
(3) That there may be a guarantee that 
books will not get lost on shelves or in 
libraries, and that there may be surety 
that the books really get attention, the 
whole procedure must be conducted 
through administrative channels. It is 
as important that this major process be 
controlled as that supervision of in- 
struction be a school-wide matter under 
central control. Books are, of course, a 
fundamental part of the whole matter 
of instruction. They need rescuing from 
the realm of accident and guesswork. 


\ \ J ITH these principles to guide us, 
the method of receiving, review- 
ing, and classifying books became rela- 
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tively simple. The steps used are small 
steps but exceedingly important. They 
lead in the direction of better books for 
our schools—a matter which concerns 
alike the publishers and the schools and 
in which both are extremely interested 
at present. Here are the steps used in 
the Sacramento Senior High School: 

1. By an understanding with the pub- 
lishers we are sent a single copy of each 
book which the publishers feel may in- 
terest us. A single copy is absolutely 
enough for a school of one hundred and 
fifty teachers even where there are as 
high as thirty teachers in a department. 
One book under proper control is worth 
a carload of books running wild. 


2. The book is sent directly to the 
principal’s office and is there listed in 
his files under the headings of title, au- 
thor, publisher, date received, and de- 
partment concerned. The vice-principal 
in charge of instruction and other inter- 
ested persons have access to this file. 
The book is now a part of the school 
property. It can go where it is directed 
to go and cannot wander away and get 
lost without someone’s being aware of 
that fact. This means that it does not 
wander. 


3. A special label is placed in the 
book, which is then sent to the chairman 
of the department concerned. The label 
reads as follows: 


We are as eager to discover new, useful 
books as publishers are to sell them to us. 
This book has been sent us that we may deter- 
mine whether or not it has a place in this 
school. This is a fine courtesy on the part of 
the publisher. It is a distinct service to us. 

Please have the book reviewed as early as 
possible. Send a copy of the review to me 
and keep a copy for your files. 

After reviewing it, the book becomes the 
property of your department. You should 
keep it where teachers of your department 
may have access to it, and it should be so 
administered that it may have full and con- 
tinuous consideration. 


Date Received 


Office of the Principal 
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4. The chairman is responsible for 
seeing that the book is carefully and 
completely reviewed by some member 
or members of his department. Forms 
to be filled in as the book is being re- 
viewed have been provided. These 
forms are devised so that the review 
report will indicate just how and where 
the book may be of use in the school, or 
why it is of no value to us. 

5. The reviewer makes his report in 
duplicate and sends both copies and the 
book to the chairman of the department. 
A copy of the review is sent to the prin- 
cipal’s office. A copy is placed in the 
files of the chairman, and the book is 
placed on a specially organized shelf for 
that purpose in the room of the chair- 
man. There all teachers of the depart- 
ment may have ready access to it. It 
may be checked out as a library book by 
a teacher. 

6. The principal, after receiving his 
copy of the review, writes the publisher 
stating the findings of the reviewers and 
granting the publisher the right to use 
the statement in any way he may desire. 


WE. have found the above system 

to have many advantages. The 
following will be obvious to the reader: 
(1) Because books are reviewed and be- 
cause only a single copy is needed for 
the entire school, we actually get to see 
a great many books. During the past 
two years we have received and re- 
viewed 371 books divided as follows: 
Commercial, 39; English, 108; Lan- 
guage, 33; Mathematics, 47; Social 
Studies, 87 ; Science, 48 ; and general, 9. 
(2) By this system we have a reason- 
able guarantee that the books will be 
fairly well reviewed and that we will 
actually discover the books which we 
should discover. (3) The system is eco- 
nomical as only single copies are needed. 
(4) The books do not get lost in un- 
controlled channels or on unchartered 
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shelves. (5) The publishers have the 
benefits of our findings. Schools are in 
need of a far better method than they 
have had whereby publishers may dis- 
cover school book needs and educational 
trends. (6) The discoveries made by 
our method of review and control be- 
come one of the chief ways of build- 
ing up lists of books to be ordered. 
(7) There is a complete record of all 
books sent the school for review pur- 
poses. This record is kept in a central 
place and not only functions when book 
representatives visit the principal but 
functions also as a curricular and in- 
structional instrument. (8) And finally, 
and by no means the least of the points, 
the administration keeps up to date in 
the book field. One of the principal’s 
first responsibilities is to know curricu- 
lar trends in education and in his school. 
If he is aware of these he will want to 
know the book field. Then the repre- 
sentatives of the publishers can get from 
him very quickly the types of books 
which the school is seeking. Publishers 
need that information. 


UT over and above the matter of 
reviewing and reporting on books 
is the more technical task of selecting 
new texts to be recommended for adop- 
tion. In this case the method set up 
above would not be a good method. 
Where a new adoption is needed, that 
fact should be disclosed and discovered 
by the department during the process 
of curricula development. There should 
be a felt need. Those using the cur- 
ricula should know that the text in use 
might be much improved. Having ar- 
rived at that state there are three im- 
portant steps in the selection of a text 
for adoption: 
1. First of all, and of extreme im- 
portance, is the setting up of the criteria. 
These should be worked out in relation 
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to the curricula. This shouldn’t be a 
matter of guessing but one of objective 
data. These criteria should be worked 
out without any consideration of the 
texts in the field ; in fact, we have found 
that the introduction of texts, while cri- 
teria are being set up, means throwing a 
wrench into the thinking machinery. It 
is like trying to set up an organization 
around specific personnel. The person- 
nel get in the way and throw the organi- 
zation out of joint. 

2. The worked-out criteria are then 
sent to the publishers who in turn send 
to the school such books as they feel fit 
the criteria. We often send, along with 
the criteria, lists of books on hand so 
that publishers will not duplicate books 
which we already have. 

3. When the texts have all been gath- 
ered a reviewing committee is set up 
which studies the books in the light of 
the criteria. This committee reports di- 
rectly to the text book committee which 
consists of an assistant superintendent 
and two high school principals. This 
committee makes the final recommenda- 
tion for adoption. This means that 
every adoption is held in administrative 
channels and under control while, at the 
same time, all possible help from the 
teaching field is used. 

From our standpoint the above 
scheme works. Some book representa- 
tives do not like it, as they prefer the 
older method of contacting the teachers 
directly. They complain that it is diffi- 
cult for them to discover trends in book 
needs if they do not contact the teaching 
field directly. This, however, merely 
opens another big question, that of how 
the schools are to keep the book publish- 
ers advised of their changing needs. 
Certainly this should not be left to the 
uncertainty of individual teacher opin- 
ions. The need is for a studied proced- 
ure—quite likely the next step with us. 











A Commencement That Is 


Different 


LEVEN identical commencements 

at Balboa High School—with pro- 
cessional, salute to the flag, salutatory, 
valedictory, incidental music, guest 
speaker, recessional—brought the reali- 
zation of a need for something differ- 
ent. The trouble did not lie in the 
similarity of the eleven commence- 
ments so much as in the fact that the 
entire series had been uninteresting 
and uninspiring to both graduates and 
spectators. The students felt the lack 
of general participation; they were 
bored with sitting on the platform as 
exhibit “A” for two hours; and they 
were wise enough to know that, in 
most cases, the guest speaker was de- 
livering routine clichés that had long 
since lost their edge. The audience— 
parents and friends—felt the absence 
of a unifying theme and wondered 
what relation the program had to the 
work of the school, other than that it 
was traditional. Letters sent to several 
other large California high schools 
brought answers that this problem was 
not peculiar to us. Finally we decided 
to do something about it. 

The factors that conditioned our 
new commencement were, therefore, 
(1) the desire for participation by the 
entire graduating class, (2) the wish 
to show the community what the school 
was accomplishing, (3) the need of 
sending students forth with a unified 
and valid inspiration, and (4) the me- 


chanical difficulty of graduating a class 
of 270. 


FTER much discussion, last year 
there was evolved a plan of de- 
partmental participation unified by the 
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q By IRENE PAULY and A. ELGIN HEINZ 





q To the school which is dissatisfied 
with its stereotyped commencement, 
we recommend this article, describ- 
ing the innovation tried at Balboa 
High School, San Francisco. Miss 
Pauly, who collaborates on this ar- 
ticle with Mr. Heinz, directed the new 
type commencement in her capacity 
of vice-principal in charge of activi- 
ties. She planned this new program, 
she says, because she “was tried of 
putting on the same exercises every 
six months and noticing the apparent 
boredom of the audience.” Mr. Heinz 
teaches English and social studies in 
the Balboa High School. 





theme “Balboa High School Educates 
for Responsibility,” a theme that was 
emphasized by the printed program 
which served an explanatory function. 
Four departments—Home Economics, 
English, Art, and Social Studies—were 
chosen to produce the commencement 
because they represent the basic re- 
sponsibilities of home making, self- 
adjustment, creation and appreciation 
of the beautiful, and civic progress. 
Four oral expression teachers under 
the direction of the vice-principal in 
charge of activities served as the plan- 
ning committee ; each then collaborated 
with the head of a department while 
the vice-principal arranged rehearsals 
and prepared all instructions. Each de- 
partment thus could work indepen- 
dently, yet produce an integrated con- 
tribution that would fit within the time 
limit of ten minutes. 

The home economics group evolved 
three pantomimic scenes to illustrate 
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the rhythmic prose read by a commen- 
tator. The first, a family at breakfast, 
exemplified wholesome food and cour- 
tesy; the second, at the clinic, was a 
lesson in child care; the third showed 
a party held in the home. The costumes 
worn by the girls were the garments 
made in their sewing classes, and the 
food shown was prepared in the cook- 
ing classes. . 

Students of the English Department 
wrote an original address, selected a 
Shakespearean reading, and organized 
a verse choir, all of which dealt with 
the theme assigned. 

Graduating seniors with art majors 
created a dramatic episode showing the 
conflict between happiness and depres- 
sion in which everyone is involved. 
Two idols, one representing gloom, the 
other beauty, were the central figures ; 
their followers were watched by a 
group entering life after graduation 
who, after observing the alternatives, 
vowed to seek the beautiful. 

The Social Studies Department 
chose to portray the inauguration of a 
president, which was most appropriate 
because the commencement was held 
the evening of January 20. The stage 
was filled with members of the gradu- 
ating class representing public officials. 
Three of these were called upon by 
the announcer to speak briefly on va- 
rious phases of civic responsibility ; the 
president then entered and took the 
oath of office, following it with a short 
and dignified inaugural address. At- 
tempts to imitate actual public figures 
were carefully avoided. 

This completely fulfilled the first 
two requirements which we had de- 
manded of our new commencement and 
partially satisfied the third, namely, the 
need for a valid and unified inspiration. 
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To develop this third one further, the 
senior class president and the president 
of the student association made short 
introductory speeches on the function 
of the modern high school and Bal- 
boa’s fulfillment of it, and the princi- 
pal spoke briefly on the home’s part 
in achieving responsibility in life. 


Ts final problem—that of handling 

such a large class—was solved by 
a little planning and the codperation of 
the faculty. Each teacher supervised 
some phase of the program, contribut- 
ing materially to the efficiency of this 
memorable commencement. At no time 
was the class seated on the stage. It 
stood for the group activities of salute 
to the flag, diplomas, and school song. 
At all other times only the performers 
appeared, the others having left under 
cover of music by the school orchestra 
to await their turn. Under this plan 
awkward pauses were eliminated; the 
entire commencement, from proces- 
sional to recessional, took just an hour 
and forty minutes. Detailed mimeo- 
graphed instructions given to each par- 
ticipant before rehearsals started elimi- 
nated nearly all confusion. Incidentally, 
a portable public address system was of 
material aid, both in the direction of 
rehearsals and in the departmental pro- 
grains. Caps and gowns were worn 
except in scenes that required other 
clothes (there were no special costumes 
except in the art project). 

Perhaps such a commencement might 
be accused of being theatrical. In 
answer, we cite the compliments and 
congratulations that have poured in 
from all sources and the enthusiastic 
decision of the next class to follow a 
similar plan with the theme “Balboa 
High School: the bridge to an abun- 
dant life.” 











A Guide to Opportunities for 
Summer Study 


U. C. Summer Session 


HE University of California sum- 
mer session at Berkeley will open 
on June 27 and will close on August 5. 
The program will consist of over three 
hundred courses in forty-one fields, 
with a teaching staff of 160 instructors, 
over sixty of whom are visitors from 
educational institutions in various parts 
of the United States and from depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. 
Among the visitors in the field of 
education will be Michael J. Demiashke- 
vich of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Walter Lande of Brooklyn 
College, Eduard Christian Lindeman of 
the New York School of Social Work, 
Vernon Jones of Clark University, 
Winifred E. Bain of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Thomas C. Holy of Ohio State 
University, Anette M. Phelan of the 
Education-National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, Julia L. Hahn 
of Washington, D. C., and Winifred V. 
Richmond, also of Washington, D. C. 
Visiting lecturers in other fields will 
be Karl Loewenstein (formerly of the 
University of Munich) and William J. 
Newlin, both of Amherst College, in 
political science and philosophy, respec- 
tively; Gardner Murphy of Columbia 
University in psychology; Helen G. 
Hicks of Hunter College of the City of 
New York in choral reading and dra- 
matics; Arthur H. R. Fairchild of the 
University of Missouri in English; 
Ernest J. Simmons of Harvard Univer- 
sity in Slavic literature; George Mc- 
Manus of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and George S. Dickinson 
of Vassar College in music; Millard 
Owen Sheets of Scripps College in art ; 
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William Rex Crawford of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in sociology ; Hope 
L. Foote of the University of Washing- 
ton in household art; Hans Kohn of 
Smith College in history. 


Jack E. Hewitt and Natalie Reichart 
of Oregon State College and Henry M. 
Foster of the University of Washing- 
ton are to be lecturers in physical edu- 
cation; Isador Lubin, United States 
commissioner of labor statistics, Paul 
T. Ellsworth of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and Roland S. Vaile of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in economics; 
John M. Cooper of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in anthropology ; 
Stanley D. Dodge of the University of 
Michigan in geography and A. Frank- 
lin Shull, also from that institution, in 
zoology ; Karl Menger of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame in mathematics ; 
Victor T. Allen of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity in geology ; Frederick O. Koenig 
of Stanford University in general sci- 
ence; Ellen L. Buell of Syracuse Uni- 
versity in public health; and John W. 
Richards of the University of Wash- 
ington in jurisprudence. 


In the field of education, teachers will 
find courses in the history of education, 
educational psychology, principles of 
education, elementary education, educa- 
tional administration, secondary educa- 
tion, vocational education including 
trade and industrial teacher training, 
eye health education, social education, 
speech education, and a wide variety of 
graduate courses. Many courses in 
other departments, such as in English, 
history, public speaking and dramatics, 
the sciences, the languages, journalistic 
studies, and physical education, will also 
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meet the varying needs of teachers both 
in the elementary and secondary school 
systems. 

The demonstration schools will be an 
attractive part of the program in edu- 
cation. One of these, the demonstration 
elementary school, was organized in 
1937, and the other, the demonstration 
secondary school, will operate for the 
first time in the coming summer session. 

For the benefit of school executives 
who are unable to leave their positions 
for as long a period as the summer ses- 
sion, the School Executives’ Confer- 
ence will again be held under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Education. 
The conference will be two weeks in 
length, July 11 to 22, inclusive. 

Aside from strictly academic work, 
summer session students will have an 
opportunity to hear many special lec- 
tures by members of the faculty and by 
distinguished visitors, to enjoy the Sun- 
day half-hour of music weekly in the 
Greek Theater, to see one or more out- 
standing dramatic productions in the 
Greek Theater, and to hear the Kolisch 
Quartet, which, through the generosity 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
will present a series of recitals on the 
campus. 

Persons interested in other forms of 
recreation will find five outdoor swim- 
ming pools, eighteen tennis courts, eight 
handball courts, and several fields for 
sports and activities at their disposal. 
Provision has also been made for as- 
sembly dances, a swimming party, a 
sports party, and camp fire programs. 
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Nature study hikes will be conducted to 
the East Bay Regional Parks and to 
Muir Woods, and sightseeing trips to 
many points of interest will be avail- 
able. 

These are a few of the resources and 
advantages that make a summer spent 
in residence at the University of Cali- 
fornia a pleasant as well as a profitable 
experience. 

Summer Session Bulletins may be 
obtained from the dean of the summer 
sessions, 104 California Hall, Berkeley, 
California. 





U.C.L.A. Summer Session 


HE 1938 summer session of the 

University of California at Los 
Angeles will open on June 27 and con- 
tinue for six weeks, closing August 5. 
As usual, the local faculty will be sup- 
plemented by a group of distinguished 
visiting professors from other universi- 
ties and colleges. 

Courses will be offered by specialists 
in forty-one fields of study, including 
American institutions, anthropology, 
art, astronomy, bacteriology, biology, 
botany, business administration, chem- 
istry, dramatics, economics, education, 
English, French, geography, geology, 
German, history, home economics, Ital- 
ian, journalism, Latin, librarianship, 
mathematics, mechanic arts, music, 
oceanography, paleontology, philosophy, 
physical education, physics, political 
science, psychology, public health and 
nursing education, public speaking, so- 





4 A dozen schools offering opportunities for training in the secondary field were 
requested to submit an outline of the courses and conferences they have planned 
for the coming summer. These schools are all located in California or in neighbor- 
ing states and territories, and were selected because it was thought that California 
teachers might be interested in what they have to offer. Of the schools addressed, 
the following furnished summaries, all of which are included here: University of 
California at Berkeley and at Los Angeles, Stanford University, Claremont Colleges, 
University of Southern California, University of Colorado, and the Oregon insti- 


tutions of higher learning. 




















j University of @alifornia 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
June 27 to August 5 


With more than 260 courses to choose from, in more than 35 academic 
departments, on either campus, you will enjoy the advantage of instruction 
by a large faculty of resident and visiting educators, eminent in their special 
fields. 

Besides more than 50 courses in Education, the subjects include English 
and other Modern Languages, Economics, History, Science, Mathematics, 
Art, Music. Particular attention is devoted to study of contemporary 
trends. 

Curricula leading to General Secondary, Junior High School, Junior 
College, Administration and Special Credentials. (Also, in the Summer 
Session in Los Angeles, to Elementary and Kindergarten-Primary 
Credentials. ) 

Courses accredited for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Bachelor of Education, and Master of Arts. 

Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletics — and opportunities for 
excursions to scenic points of interest. 


Plan now to share in this 
Educational Opportunity 





For 


Announcements 





of 
Courses 
Address: 


AT BERKELEY AT LOS ANGELES 








Dean of the Summer Session, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Dean of the Summer Session, University of California at Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ciology, Spanish, speech, subject A, and 
zoology. 

Among the visiting professors will 
be Dr. Will Durant, who will offer an 
introductory course in philosophy and 
a course on “The Greater Philoso- 
phers”; Professor William Anderson 
of the University of Minnesota, politi- 
cal science; Professor Henry Purmort 
Eames of Scripps and Claremont col- 
leges, music; Ira V. Hiscock of Yale 
University, public health; Professor 
Hoyt H. Hudson, Princeton Univer- 
sity, English; Professor Percy A. Mar- 
tin, Stanford University, history; Dr. 
Joseph E. Morsh, University of British 
Columbia, psychology ; Dr. Alfred Me- 
traux, ethnologist of the Bishop Mu- 
seum, Honolulu, anthropology; Henry 
Neumann, Brooklyn Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture, education; Sara Lyman 
Patrick, Columbia University, indus- 
trial arts; Hazel D. Rex, Toledo Public 
Schools, physical education; Professor 
Chester Stock, California Institute of 
Technology, paleontology ; Percival M. 
Symonds, Columbia University, educa- 
tion; Dr. John N. Washburne, Syra- 
cuse University, education ; and Arthur 
Raymond Young, Columbia University, 
art. 

Courses in librarianship will be 
offered by Katherine Eva Anderson, 
Library Association of Portland; Wil- 
liam Hugh Carlson, librarian of the 
University of Arizona; Amelia H. 
Munson, assistant superintendent of 
school work, New York Public Li- 
brary; and Dr. Evelyn Steel Little, 
associate professor of bibliography in 
Mills College. 

Special features of the summer ses- 
sion will be demonstration schools in 
both elementary and secondary fields. 
A clinical school will be conducted in 
connection with the course in clinical 
psychology, under the direction of Dr. 
Grace M. Fernald, with opportunity for 
observation and participation by stu- 
dents enrolled in the course. 
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In addition to the course offering, 
there will be numerous special events, 
including lectures, musical programs, 
social gatherings, and professional con- 
ferences, open to all students, and for 
the most part without charge. A series 
of round-table discussions on “emo- 
tional security” will be a featured offer- 
ing by Dr. Percival M. Symonds. Con- 
ferences on rural education and the 
education of exceptional children are 
also planned. 


The location of the Los Angeles 
campus, in Westwood Hills, is ideal 
for summer session work. Buildings 
and eqyipment are new and up-to- 
date; the expansion of opportunities 
for advanced study will appeal to 
professionally-minded teachers ; and the 
whole program is designed to meet the 
needs of those who find it wise and 
profitable to study at the State Uni- 
versity. 

Further information and copies of 
the Summer Session Bulletin may be 
obtained upon application to the dean 
of the summer session, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 





Stanford Conference 


sé COCIAL EDUCATION” will be 
the theme of the 1938 Stanford 
Education Conference to be held at 
Stanford University, July 6 to 10. 
Among the leaders in American edu- 
cation who will take part in the pro- 
gram are William Heard Kilpatrick, 
emeritus professor of education, Co- 
lumbia University; Lewis Mumford, 
author and lecturer; William Ogburn, 
professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago; and Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University. 
Forum sessions during the confer- 
ence will be devoted to discussion of 
experiments, investigations, and pro- 
grams in social education and social 
control; to appraisal of practices and 
trends in the field ; and to interpretation 
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of the educational implications of 
American culture. The conference 
has been organized especially to appeal 
to those interested in guiding Ameri- 
can youth to think creatively and act 
coéperatively in solving our social 
problems. 

There will also be held, July 5 and 6, 
a “Conference on Early Childhood 
Education” to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the kin- 
dergarten. Among the leaders will be 
Winifred Bain, New College, Columbia 
University ; Julia L. Hahn, supervising 
principal, Washington, D. C.; William 
Heard Kilpatrick; and Lois Meek, 
professor of education, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The conference will stress 
growth needs and social direction and 
is planned for parents, health workers, 
nursery, kindergarten and primary 
teachers, social service workers, and 
school supervisors and administrators. 

This is the sixth summer during 
which a conference on some phase of 
guidance, administration, or curriculum 
development has been held on the Stan- 
ford campus. Attendance at these con- 
ferences has increased from a few hun- 
dred in 1933 to over 1,200 in 1937. In- 
formation as to fees and other details 
may be secured by writing to Stanford 
Education Conference, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 





Claremont Summer Session 
HE 1938 summer session program 
at Claremont Colleges will be ex- 

panded in many ways as compared with 

recent years. Aside from the usual well 
diversified graduate and undergraduate 
courses, three comprehensive seminars 
will be offered. The areas represented 
will include the fine arts, social science, 
and counseling and guidance. Each 
seminar is comprised of (1) lectures, 
so organized and presented as to bring 
the student up-to-date in knowledge 
and in social interpretation; (2) lec- 
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tures and debates on the philosophy of 
education by two of the most forceful 
speakers in the country, Dr. Horace 
M. Kallen of New York City and Dr. 
Everett Dean Martin of Claremont 
Colleges; and (3) round-tables led by 
outstanding teachers in Southern Cali- 
fornia high schools. It should be noted 
that Dr. Kallen is a confirmed Rous- 
seauist of the progressive education 
type, whereas Dr. Martin is an avowed 
Classicist. 

A second feature will be the seminar 
in secondary education, chiefly under 
the direction of Miss Helen C. Bab- 
son, principal of the Eagle Rock High 
School, Los Angeles. The Eagle Rock 
High is one of the thirty schools in the 
Eight-Year Experiment of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and also 
one of the California Codperating High 
Schools. 

As a special enterprise in the sec- 
ondary field, Claremont Colleges will 
offer tuition scholarships to a number 
of unusually successful teachers of 
mathematics to enroll in a course en- 
titled “The Teaching of Mathematics.” 
This course will be taught by Dr. G. R. 
Mirick, Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. 


Dr. Walter E. Morgan of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
will teach the seminars in school ad- 
ministration. 

Educational psychology by Dr. F. T. 
Perkins, elementary education by Mrs. 
Ruth Reed, and psychology by Dr. Rob- 
ert S. Ellis are additional attractive 
offerings for those concerned with 
study in these subjects. 


The field of English will be repre- 
sented by graduate and undergraduate 
seminars and courses. Offerings in so- 
cial science will include a varied list in 
political science, the family, sociology, 
history, and economics. Both graduate 
and undergraduate courses in music, 
art, French, German, Spanish, and 
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mathematics are listed for the summer. 
The experiment with the chamber music 
ensemble begun last summer will be 
repeated. 


A variety of supplementary activities 
is provided, including weekly confer- 
ences on reading and visual education, 
Monday musicales, excursions to the 
Hollywood Bowl concerts, Huntington 
Art Gallery, Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, and other interesting places, pic- 
nics, informal teas, and meetings of Phi 
Delta Kappa and the Dames Club. 
Ample facilities for golf, tennis, and 
swimming are available. 

The summer session attendance at 
Claremont is not too large to prevent 
individual attention. The spirit of 
friendliness which pervades the rela- 
tionships of faculty and students alike 
is a precious possession. The bulletin 
for the summer session is now available 
for those who would like further in- 
formation, and may be obtained by di- 
recting an inquiry to the director of the 
summer session, Claremont Colleges. 





U.S.C. Summer Session 
ECREATIONAL and cultural 


activities are combined with edu- 
cational advantages for those attending 
the summer session at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
beginning June 17. Expansive beaches, 
mountain resorts, winding bridle paths, 
Hollywood Bowl’s “Symphonies Under 
the Stars,” picturesque Spanish mis- 
sions, Catalina Island, and Ensenada— 
these are among the many attractions 
for students at the first term, June 17 
to July 29, and at the second term, 
July 30 to September 2. 

In response to the need expressed by 
many teachers for a broader social- 
cultural background and a better under- 
standing and a new evaluation of the 
content materials in their respective 
fields, extensive offerings in both under- 
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graduate and graduate work in all de- 
partments have been made available. 
With a curriculum of more than three 
hundred varied courses in many sub- 
jects especially adapted to summer 
study, the U.S.C. summer session, 
under the leadership of Dean Lester 
Burton Rogers, presents many visiting 
educators noted in their fields. 


The program in fine arts includes 
courses of interest to both art teachers 
and creative artists. Marques E. Reit- 
zel, an eastern artist who has held many 
public exhibitions in painting, will give 
courses in ‘“‘Art Appreciation” and 
“Drawing from Life.” Dr. Richard 
Ettinghausen of New York University 
is scheduled for courses in his special 
field, Near Eastern art. Dr. Walter J. 
Graham of the University of Illinois, 
who was on the campus last summer, 
Dr. Harry H. Clark of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Dr. Edward Wagen- 
knecht of the University of Washing- 
ton will supplement the work of the 
resident staff in the department of Eng- 
lish literature. 


Dr. Ralph H. Lutz, dean of the 
Graduate School, Stanford University, 
will give courses in history, one of 
which will be devoted to an intensive 
study of the Treaty of Versailles. Dr. 
Frederick Shipp Deibler of Northwest- 
ern University, who has served on the 
U. S. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, has an unusual background for 
his work in economics and labor legis- 
lation. 


The School of Library Science has 
arranged an attractive program for 
both elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Miss Margaret I. Rufsvold 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will assist in the work of this 
department. The School of Music pre- 
sents an extensive and varied program. 
It includes courses in composition by 
Professor George F. McKay of the 
University of Washington and work in 
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music education by Miss Margaret A. 
Schlipf of Temple University. 

Dr. Edgar Sheffield Brightman of 
Boston University Graduate School 
again this summer will give courses in 
philosophy. Courses in both the scien- 
tific and educational aspects of physical 
education will be available. Dr. Fred- 
eric A. Woll of the College of the City 
of New York and Dr. Elwood C. 
Davis of Pennsylvania State College 
will assist the resident staff. 

Professor Donald G. Paterson of the 
University of Minnesota returns for 
work in psychology. Dr. J. Paul Guil- 
ford, director of the Psychological 
Laboratory of the University of Ne- 
braska, will also assist the staff in 
psychology. Professor Robert W. 
Kelso of the University of Michigan 
will assist the staff in sociology by 
giving courses in “Administration of 
Public Welfare Agencies” and “Com- 
munity Organization.” 
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The visiting staff in education in- 
cludes Dr. Walter H. Hepner, president 
of San Diego State College ; Dr. Walter 
F. Exter, superintendent of public in- 
struction of California; Dr. Ernest O. 
Melby, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University; Dr. 
John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
Pasadena City Schools and president of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators; Professor Arvil S. 
Barr of the University of Wisconsin; 
James Clarence DeVoss of San Jose 
State College; Peter Sandiford, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; George C. Mann, 
chief, Division of Adult and Continu- 
ation Education, California State De- 
partment of Education; Mrs. Marjorie 
Dowling Brown, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles ; and Mrs. Annette 
Glick Byrne, assistant director in 
charge of the Visual Education Section 
of the Los Angeles City schools. 
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First term, June 20 to July 29 
Second term, July 30 to Sept. 2 






Seashore rns 


The work of the Summer Session has been organized with 
special reference to the interests of the teachers in service. 
Extensive offerings make it possible to plan programs that 
not only meet professional and cultural needs, but also 
lead to baccalaureate degrees, recommendations for state 


credentials and post-graduate degrees. 

In response to expressed desires of teachers for a broader social- 
cultural background and a better understanding of the content 
materials in their respective fields, extensive offerings in both under- 

uate and graduate work in all departments have 

m made available. The program in professional 
education deals with all phases and problems of 
public school work. 

The Summer Session staff includes many distin- 
guished scholars from other institutions. Their 
presence on the camp bl tud to gain 
first-hand impressions of the men and the work in // 
the Universities represented without the added cost { 
in both time and money involved in matriculation at 7” 
those institutions. 

For Summer Session Bulletin, address the Office 
of University Publications. 
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A GUIDE TO OPPORTUNITIES FOR SUMMER STUDY 


Colorado Summer Quarter 
HE 1938 summer quarter program 
of the University of Colorado in- 

cludes especially attractive offerings in 
education. Courses in school finance, 
administration, adult education, the 
junior college, public school publicity 
agencies and materials, and rural edu- 
cation will be of particular value to ad- 
ministrators. Special institutes in par- 
ent education and adult education will 
be featured during the first term. 


Special features of the summer quar- 
ter are the language houses—Maison 
Frangaise, Casa Espafiola, and Deutsches 
Haus; University Theater with special 
instruction in dramatic production; a 
complete system of demonstration 
schools from nursery school to senior 
high school ; conducted field courses in 
geology and biological sciences at Sci- 
ence Lodge, located in the mountains; 
public lectures, organ recitals, and art 
exhibits. 

Recreational facilities in the moun- 
tains overlooking the mile-high Univer- 
sity campus are unexcelled. 

The dates for the 1938 summer quar- 
ter are—First term, June 20 to July 22; 
second term, July 25 to August 26. 





Oregon Summer Sessions 
EVEN Oregon institutions of 
higher learning will hold summer 

sessions in 1938—the University of 

Oregon, Eugene ; Oregon State College, 

Corvallis ; the Portland Extension Cen- 

ter; the Institute of Marine Biology at 

Coos Head; and the three normal 

schools, at Monmouth, Ashland and 

La Grande. A regular six-week ses- 

sion at each institution will be followed 

by a four-week post session at Eugene 
and a five-week second session at 

Oregon State and the three normal 

schools. 

Available courses will include practi- 
cally all branches of a school’s regular 
curriculum. Nine term-hour credits 
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may be earned at the six-week sessions, 
which run from June 20 to July 29 at 
the University of Oregon, Oregon State 
College, and the Portland Center, and 
from June 13 to July 23 at the Institute 
of Marine Biology. Six term-hour 
credits may be earned at the University 
of Oregon post session, meeting from 
August 1 to 26, and nine at Oregon 
State’s second session, August 1 to Sep- 
tember 2. 


Scheduled as visiting professors are 
educators distinguished in their fields, 
from institutions throughout the coun- 
try. Lecturers will include Laurence 
McKinley Gould, professor of geology 
at Carleton College, Minnesota, ant- 
arctic explorer and member of the 1928 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition; Hans von 
Hentig, former dean of law school at 
the University of Kiel, Prussia; Ed- 
ward G. Spaulding, professor of phi- 
losophy at Princeton University ; Frank 
C. Moore, supervisor of industrial arts 
in the Cleveland public schools; M. L. 
Altstetter, from the Codperative Study 
of Education in the Secondary Schools, 
Washington, D. C.; and Levelle Wood, 
professor of institutional management 
at Kansas State College. 

Graduate work at the University of 
Oregon is offered in the schools of arts 
and letters, education, English, history, 
law, physics, psychology, and sociology, 
and undergraduate courses in practi- 
cally all major departments. For the 
ninth year, the University of Oregon 
has been selected by the Education 
Committee of the American Institute 
of Architects, under special grant of 
the Carnegie Corporation, as one of its 
two centers for summer work in art. 
Fellowships have been given to espe- 
cially selected teachers and supervisors 
of art in public schools of the West. 

Conducted by Gerald A. Oliver, head 
football coach, William L. Hayward, 
coach of track athletics, and the basket- 
ball and baseball coach, Howard Hob- 
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son, the “Summer School of Athletic 
Coaching” will be held from June 20 to 
July 2 at the University. 


A “Conference on Curriculum” will 
be held July 11, 12, and 13 in conjunc- 
tion with the “Conference on Guidance 
and Adult Education” at Oregon State 
College, July 13, 14, and 15. Investi- 
gations of special topics, panel discus- 
sions, and afternoon forums will make 
vital these two meetings for those in- 
terested in problems of education. 


Featuring graduate work in the 
schools of science, education, and home 
economics, and in industrial arts and 
industrial education, with undergradu- 
ate work in the major departments, 
Oregon State College offers approxi- 
mately 240 courses, under the direction 
of eighty-two staff members and visit- 
ing instructors. Advanced work in 
“‘Employer-Employee Relations’’ and 
courses by Walter W. Morse, state 
supervisor of apprentice training, in 
“Policies, Procedures, and Methods in 
Supervision of Apprentices” will be 
available the first three weeks of sum- 
mer school only. 


From July 5 to 15 at O.S.C. will be 
held the Northwest Summer Confer- 
ence of Educational Advisers of the 
CCC, arranged by Dr. D. E. Wiedman, 
corps educational adviser for the Ninth 
Corps Area. 


Available at the Portland session 
of the University of Oregon, Oregon 
State College, and the Oregon Normal 
Schools are approximately 130 courses 
carrying resident credit. Listed are 
classes in anthropology, art, archeology, 
bacteriology, botany, business adminis- 
tration, drama, French, geography, 
journalism, Latin, library, mathematics, 
music, philosophy, physiology, political 
science, psychiatry, and public speaking. 
Graduate work will be available in eco- 
nomics, education, English, German, 
history, physical education, psychology, 
and sociology. Special education courses 
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Oregon Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene 
June 20-July 29 
August l-August 26 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis 
June 20-July 
August 1-September 2 
PORTLAND SESSION, Portland 
June 20-July 29 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY. Coos Head 
June 13-July 23 


Courses in the following fields: Anthropology, 
Art, Athletic Coaching, Bacteriology, tany, 
Business Administration, Chemistry, Drama, 
Economics, Education, English, Entomology, 
French, Geography, Geology, German, History, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts and Edu- 
cation, Journalism, Landscape Architecture, 
Latin, Law, Library Methods, Marine Biology, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychi- 
atry, Psychology, Public Speaking, Religion, 
Secretarial Science, Sociology, Spanish, and | 
Zodblogy. j 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
WORK AT ALL FOUR SESSIONS 


A preliminary bulletin is available upon re- | 
quest, listing the summer offerings in all the 
institutions of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, as well as complete de- 
scriptive catalogs for the sessions at Eugene, 
Corvallis, and Portland. | 


For information and bulletins write 
Alfred Powers, Director of Summer 
Sessions, Oregon State System of 

Higher Education 
814 Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon 
Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 


— — 




























with clinical demonstration will be 
offered in remedial reading, hard-of- 
hearing instruction, speech correction, 
mental retardation, and corrective 
physical education. 


The Institute of Marine Biology will 
be held at the Marine Biology Camp on 
Coos Bay, with undergraduate and 
graduate courses emphasizing special- 
ized work in marine zodlogy and 
botany. Courses will include “Botany 
of the Coos Bay Region,” “Biology of 
Fishes,” and “Morphology of the Ma- 
rine and Fresh Water Algae.” Students 
may camp out or take advantage of the 
excellent living accommodations pro- 
vided. Nine term-hours of credit may 
be earned. 


Information and bulletins in regard 
to any of these summer sessions may 
be secured by writing Alfred Powers, 
director of summer sessions, 814 Ore- 
gon Building, Portland, Oregon. 




















What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Sacramento Senior High Uses 
Objective Tests in Track and Field 
Events.—In an effort to set up more 
objective standards for physical educa- 
tion activities, there has been developed 
at the Sacramento Senior High School 
a series of tests for achievement in 
track and field events. The tests were 
started in the fall of 1933 and since 
that time have been given to more than 
4,000 boys. 

Approximately 20,000 test results 
have been recorded. From these results 
achievement scales have been developed 
for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth year 
levels. The boys on each level are 
divided into three groups, A, B, C, 
according to their height, weight, and 
age exponents. Separate scales have 
heen developed for each group on each 
level. According to these scales the 
best performance in each of the three 
groups on the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth year levels scores 1,000 points. 
The median performance scores 500 


points, and the poorest, 1 point. All 
performances between the maximum 
and minimum score points somewhere 
between 1 and 1,000. The exact num- 
ber of points scored depends upon the 
relative position of performance be- 
tween the maximum and minimum per- 
formances. 

With the aid of the scales developed, 
the individual student may compare his 
performances in the various events. He 
may also re-check his achievement from 
time to time and compare it with the 
achievement of the group as a whole. 
The instructor, meanwhile, has an ob- 
jective basis for measuring and grading 
track and field performances in his 
various classes. 


7 7 1d 


Beverly Hills High Concentrates 
on Safety Education. — In the Bev- 
erly Hills High School safety educa- 
tion appears in the form of units de- 
veloped in a number of courses. In 





4 The annual meeting of the California Society of Secondary Education will be held 
in Los Angeles at the time of the Conference of Secondary School Principals. Meet- 
ings for the Society's Board of Trustees and Editorial Board have also been planned. 
| A luncheon meeting for all members of the Society has been scheduled tenta- 
| tively for Monday, April 11, at the Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel. All members are 
invited whether they are attending the principals’ convention or not, and President 
Herman A. Spindt reports that they may bring guests. A more definite announce- 
ment in regard to this meeting will be made at the Monday morning session of the 
convention. 

Members of the Board of Trustees and the Editorial Board will meet together on 
Wednesday, April 13, for breakfast at 7 o'clock at the Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel. 
The Executive Board will meet on call. Certain business as provided in the by-laws 
of the Society must be transacted at these meetings. 
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first-year algebra, pupils plot graphs 
showing braking distance as related to 
visibility in night driving; they apply 
formulae to problems involving brak- 
ing distance, driving on curves, fric- 
tion, et cetera. In geometry a study is 
made of the relation between centrifu- 
gal force and the radius of a curve. 
Clippings are collected by science 
classes which deal with accidents that 
might have been prevented by a knowl- 
edge and application of scientific prin- 
ciples. The social studies offer an 
opportunity to show the relationship 
between the development of transporta- 
tion and the need for increasing safety 
measures, while English classes prepare 
skits or plays about safety for the 
school assembly, radio stations, and 
local clubs. What to do in emergencies 
is treated in biology courses; how to 
store food to prevent spoilage is a part 
of the work of classes in home eco- 
nomics. 

In all divisions of the school definite 
suggestions are made regarding safety 
practices to be carried on in connection 
with school work. A syllabus on safety 
education abounds with suggestions, 
from which those contained in this 
paragraph are examples. 


5 7 vy 


Porterville Union High Solves 
Library Problem.—For several years 
Porterville Union High School has had 
the problem of satisfactorily housing 
the growing school library. Heavy traf- 
fic at the service counter brought its 
problems. Scattering branch libraries 
throughout the school only partially 
solved these problems. Because of the 
expense in duplicating so many books, 
branch libraries were not possible in 
social science and English. After a 
number of fair sized bookcases on 
wheels had been designed so that cer- 
tain sets of books were available several 
times to a given group of students dur- 
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ing the period of a semester, Principal 
B. H. Grisemer states that it was no- 
ticed there was a considerable increase 
in the amount of reading by the fresh- 
men, much less traffic to and from the 
library, and less crowding of books of 
the growing library into a limited space. 


y y LA 


Trigonometry Field Work at Peta- 
luma Senior High School. — Some 
time ago, several members of the trigo- 
nometry class at Petaluma Senior High 
School asked their instructor, Harlan 
Reyburn, if they might work some 
problems on indirect measurement such 
as were described in the text. Mr. Rey- 
burn’s answer was “yes”—provided 
they could devise some instrument with 
which to measure angles of elevation. 
Two or three days later one of the boys 
brought in a “how-to-make-it” book 
which described a home-made transit. 
This instrument was promptly made 
and used, along with a level belonging 
to the Agriculture Department, to work 
the problems which were given them by 
the instructor. 

From this beginning the field work 
has become a regular feature of the 
course and during the second quarter, 
after the complete solution of oblique 
triangles has been studied, two days a 
week are spent on it. The value of this 
trigonometry field work is demon- 
strated by such remarks as, “I liked 
trig the best of any math courses I 
took because it was the first time I had 
a chance to apply my knowledge right 
away.” From the teacher’s standpoint 
field work is valuable because it helps 
enliven the course while the compara- 
tively dull topics of trigonometric iden- 
tities and equations are studied. 


7 7 7 


San Benito County High, Hollis- 
ter, Experiments with New English 
Courses.— Miss Carol Hovious, head 
of the English Department, describes 
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new and interesting experiments which 
are being tried out in the San Benito 
County High School, Hollister. 

The speech arts class, she tells us, 
has this year organized a Speakers’ 
Bureau. The bureau functions as a 
school service organization, since it will 
provide, at request, speakers for as- 
sembly announcements, publicity cam- 
paigns, or classroom projects. Mem- 
bers of the class assist in guidance 
work by making talks in homerooms. 
They are at present considering an 
orientation course for all freshman 
homerooms. The course would be a 
series of lectures on San Benito County 
High School — its activities, customs, 
traditions, and regulations — intended 
to help freshmen adjust themselves to 
the school. 


In order to provide a suitable fourth- 
year English for non-college-going pu- 
pils, a special course is offered, dealing 
with the appreciation of modern books, 
motion pictures, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio programs. Pupils in 
the course have first rights on new 
books that come to the library. Part 
of the class work includes visits to 
motion picture projection rooms, at- 
tendance at selected films, and excur- 
sions to newspaper offices and radio 
stations. 

A contemporary literature course is 
being offered this year. Members of 
the class determine which modern best 
sellers are to be purchased, submitting 
their selections to a committee that 
makes final recommendations. The 
books from a special library available 
only to members of the class. Since all 
books are the property of the school, 
the students are building a valuable and 
permanent pleasure-reading collection. 
Included in the class are trips to San 
Francisco to attend matinees of out- 
standing plays, a study of motion pic- 
tures, and visits to radio stations. A 
lively part of the work is the discussion 
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day when the class period is given over 
to free-for-all conversations about 
books. As one member of the class put 
it, “This is no place for the timid,” for 
discussions grow so hot that only hair- 
trigger starters get a word in edgewise. 


7 7 7 


Le Grand Advisory Periods De- 
voted to Character and Personality 
Development.—Most of the time in 
the twenty-minute advisory period in 
the Le Grand Union High School is 
being devoted to character and person- 
ality development. Through the efforts 
of Miss Mary Lewis, dean of girls, a 
tentative outline was drawn up for each 
adviser for the entire year. Since this 
is a junior-senior high school it is be- 
lieved that a great deal can be done for 
the boys and girls during the six-year 
period in developing both character and 
personality. Principal A. C. Jensen 
states that such books as Behave Y our- 
self by Allen & Briggs, What Is She 
Like? by Mary Brockman, Social 
Problems of the High School Boy by 
Lyster-Hudnall, and the pamphlet, The 
Student Thinks It Through, by Per- 
kins have served as the basis for the 
year’s work. 

LA 7 7 


Radio Broadcasts Given by Ingle- 
wood Evening High School. — On 
Saturday, November 6, the Radio Guild 
of the Inglewood Evening High School 
presented the first of a series of radio 
broadcasts known as “Life Lines” over 
Station KEHE, Los Angeles. These 
broadcasts begin at 7:15 p. m. and con- 
tinue for fifteen minutes. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Goudy is in charge of the pro- 
grams, while the Los Angeles County 
superintendent of schools is the spon- 
sor. These broadcasts are both enter- 
taining and instructive, featuring dra- 
matizations of highlights in the lives of 
important persons, depicting significant 
events in American life and progress, 
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or portraying interesting incidents 
from literary masterpieces. 

In connection with the programs, at- 
tention should be called to the free 
services and opportunities offered the 
public through the various Los Angeles 
County Evening High School pro- 
grams. Copies of illustrative scripts 
may be obtained by writing the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, office of 
the county superintendent of schools, 
240 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 
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Display Cases in Sacramento Sen- 
ior High Contain Exhibits of School 
Work.—Three graduating classes of 
Sacramento Senior High School have 
presented to the school two display 
cases which stand in the front hall out- 
side the office. At the beginning of 
each semester, a display committee is 
appointed which consists of six faculty 
members. The committee makes up a 
calendar of the weeks in the school 
term. The calendar is then sent to the 
heads of departments with a note ask- 
ing them to sign for the time when they 
would like to have the cases for their 
use. The list is returned to the chair- 
man of the Display Committee, and 
she sends a reminder to each depart- 
ment when the time for the exhibit ap- 
proaches. 

The displays are left in the cases 
from one to two weeks. Exhibits are 
often scheduled for two weeks, as it is 
thought that one week is a very short 
time for everyone to see the many 
lovely things that are shown. The com- 
mittee has felt that it would like to 
please as many as possible, so it asks 
the departments to state the length of 
time that they would like to leave their 
materials in the cases. Some exhibits 


are scheduled for one week, others for 
two, but never any for longer. Depart- 
ments sometimes put in their own ma- 
terials, but other times the exhibits are 
collected and then placed in the cases 
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by a member of the committee. The 
Display Committee has found each de- 
partment most cooperative in every 
way. 

“We feel that perhaps the greatest 
value in the use of display cases is the 
exchange of ideas,” states Mary Peter- 
sen, a high school instructor. “It offers 
an opportunity to both students and the 
faculty to view the work and activities 
carried on in other departments. The 
cases serve as an excellent advertising 
medium for school activities. The cases 
this term have brought to the students 
and the faculty an idea and apprecia- 
tion of the various hobbies which are 
carried on by members of the school 
staff and act as an inspiration for those 
who have yet to start the art of col- 
lecting.” 


sf 7 7 


Typing and English Combined in 
Single Course at Ontario School.— 
Mrs. Caroline Smalley of the Commer- 
cial Department of Chaffey Union 
High School, Ontario, is presenting 
this year for the first time a course 
combining advanced typing and busi- 
ness English. From the typewriting 
angle, the course includes practice and 
instruction in the making of stencils, 
carbons, and hectograph copies. Each 
student has practice in using all office 
duplicating machines. A skeleton out- 
line of functional grammar, sentence 
structure, punctuation, and spelling is 
used two days a week. The student’s 
work is kept in loose leaf notebook 
form, in which the individual lessons 
are filed by the pupil for reference 
after they have been graded and re- 
turned. This phase of the work is based 
on mimeographed lessons prepared by 
the instructor. 

The basic idea of the course is to de- 
velop the ability of a student to be 
more than a book typist. He is ex- 
pected to have practice in writing origi- 
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nal letters, sending telegrams, editing 
news stories or magazine articles. In 
general, the school wishes to develop 
thinking typists. The class of forty pu- 
pils meets daily with a fifty-five minute 
class period. Such a combination of 
English and typing seems to be logical 
and to be of distinct value to the pupils. 
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Student Leaders Take Place on 
P.-T.A. Executive Committee. — In 
order to effect a more closely knitted 
relation between parents and the school, 
there is being proposed a revision in 
the Parent-Teacher Association at 
James A. Garfield High School, Los 
Angeles, to include in the executive 
committee of the Association several 
of the officers of the student body. “We 
feel,’”’ writes Principal Herbert S. 
Wood, “that, since the students them- 
selves are the objects of the interests 
and labors of both the school and par- 
ents, these students should have a rep- 
resentation in the activities of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association as they already 
have to a large extent in the admini- 
stration of the school affairs in this 
institution. I have not heard of this 
arrangement being in effect in any 
other school, but it seems to us here 
that it is a logical and really necessary 
procedure.” 
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Public Speaking Students at San 
Pedro High, Los Angeles, Address 
Community.—High school speakers 
sent to community organizations re- 
ceive a cordial welcome. The members 
of the organizations are interested in 
the schools and in the pupils ; the pupils 
often speak from a better basis of fact 
and with more forensic skill than the 
speakers which the organizations are 
accustomed to hear. Many high schools 
are sending more and more students 
upon missions of this type. Needless 
to say, the boys and girls are furnished 


with a real audience situation, from 
which they gain poise and speaking 
ability. At the San Pedro High School, 
Los Angeles, pupils from the public 
speaking classes are regularly sent to 
address community organizations. Dur- 
ing Public Schools Week, six pupils 
formed a team of speakers which de- 
livered addresses to forty-two organi- 
zations. A total of more than 2,000 
persons listened to the high school 
speakers. This is typical of the work 
of the public speaking classes of the 
San Pedro High School throughout the 
year. 
7 A 5 


Social Activities and Dancing 
Class at Van Nuys High.—At Van 
Nuys High School a social activities 
and dancing class is being conducted in 
place of the traditional physical educa- 
tion period. The class consists of fifty 
boys and fifty girls under the direction 
of one boys’ and one girls’ physical 
education teacher. The class meets 
every day in the week for a fifty-five 
minute period. Two days are devoted 
to social dancing and the other three 
days to games and social activities 
which lend themselves to mixed group 
participation. Principal Donna H. Hub- 
bard has found the plan very successful 
and is planning to have two classes of 
the same sort next semester. 


7 7 ? 


Sacramento Orientation Course 
Offers Opportunity for Testing Pro- 
gram. — The Sacramento Senior 
High School introduced into its cur- 
riculum this fall a new course, called 
“Orientation,” in which all low ten stu- 
dents are enrolled. Orientation has been 
substituted for low ten English. The 
chief objective of this course is to ac- 
quaint the sophomores with their new 
environment, the senior high school, in 
all its aspects. It is in reality a course in 
group guidance. 
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From the guidance point of view, the 
orientation course offers an excellent 
opportunity for the school to study 
these young people and direct and place 
them where they can best function in 
the high school. To this end an exten- 
sive testing program has been worked 
out. Each of the 600 students has 
been given a series of tests, given and 
scored in a uniform manner. From 
the Otis test, the intelligence quotient 
was rechecked ; from the Public School 
Attainment Test, reading ability, pro- 
ficiency in English essentials, and alge- 
braic ability were determined. Each 
student has also written three composi- 
tions which were marked good, fair, or 
poor. The students who are finishing 
algebra were likewise given the Orleans 
Prognostic Test, a test for geometry 
ability. 

From the data thus obtained, to- 
gether with the teacher’s judgment, 
students will be programmed for the 
next semester’s work. If they are found 
deficient in reading ability or in Eng- 
lish essentials, they will be programmed 
for a course in general English where 
they will have further training in these 
technics. Others will elect a course in 
oral expression, or creative writing, or 
literature. From the results of the 
mathematics tests, the students will be 
placed in the proper mathematics 
courses—geometry, algebra, or arith- 
metic. 

v v 5 


Los Angeles Students Enjoy Art 
and Music as Part of Core-Curricu- 
lum.—Principal Herbert S. Wood of 
the James A. Garfield High School, 
Los Angeles, believes that the introduc- 
tion of art and music into the social 
studies-English core-curriculum in a 
fairly closely related fashion has been 
one of the successful phases of the 
work in his school. His belief is based 
on the fact that the former antipathy 
on the part of students toward music 
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and art appreciation is not at all present 
in this arrangement. Furthermore, it 
is found that more of the students who 
are receiving their art and music ap- 
preciation as a part of their core-cur- 
riculum are electing other music classes 
in their later years. 


5 7 y 


Le Grand Adopts Regulations for 
School Custodians.—At the begin- 
ning of the fall term the board of trus- 
tees of the Le Grand Union High 
School accepted a set of rules and regu- 
lations for school custodians which 
Principal A. C. Jensen had drawn up 
during the summer months. The cus- 
todians appreciated having such a set 
of rules and regulations placed in their 
hands, and, as a result of the material 
contained in this bulletin, a more whole- 
some spirit has existed and a better 
type of work has been done by the 
custodians. 


5 A 7 


South Pasadena Students Work 
With Community Chest.—In an en- 
deavor to interpret “education as life” 
on the junior high school level, the 
ninth grade social studies classes of 
South Pasadena Junior High School 
chose the Community Chest as their 
immediate problem in the general area 
of community life. The Community 
Chest is an excellent vehicle for learn- 
ing experiences in real life situations. 
The ninth grade social studies classes 
have not only made a very intensive 
study of the origin and the operation 
of the Chest organization, but they have 
taken an active part in all phases of 
the drive in their own community. 
Adults and pupils have shared a com- 
mon experience that resulted in in- 
creased social sensitivity for both. This 
unit has served also as a very valuable 
means of informing the community 
about the newer methods in education. 
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**Crowth in Service’’ 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


Why should not publishers as well as school people seek proofs 
of “growth in service”? As proof of this growth on our part, we list 
the following recent books now recognized as leaders in their 
respective fields: 


In Curriculum Revision 


Caswell & Campbell's Readings in Curriculum Development $3.50 
(N. E. A. Blue Ribbon List for 1937) 
Caswell & Campbell's Curriculum Development 3.00 


(N. E. A. Blue Ribbon List tor 1935) 


In Rural Education 
Lewis’ The Rural Community and Its Schools 2.50 
(N. E. A. Blue Ribbon List for 1937) 
In Adult Education 
wreass Adult Education... 2.25 
_ E. A. Blue Ribbon List for 1936) 
In Rural High School Administration 
Leng, Cyr & Newsom's The Small High School at Work . 3.08 
. E. A. Blue Ribbon List for 1936) 
In American History for High Schools 
Wirth’s The Development of America (1936) . 2.20 


In Physical Science for High Schools 
Bush's Senior Science, Socialized for the High School (1937) 2.20 


In Consumer Education for High Schools 


Reich & Siegler's Consumer Goods: How to Know and Use Them 
(1937) —... RESETS Pips are ane eee ulate sonoma 


In Guidance and Counseling 
Titus’ Ethics for Today (1936) . 2.50 


In Word Study and Reference 
Webster's Students Dictionary for Upper School Levels (1938) . 2.48 


We invite correspondence concerning these out- 
standing books for the secondary school level 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 





















































The most usable ready-reference dictionary ever devised 
for high schools, colleges, homes, and offices 


Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary 


It supplies the widest range of It is the easiest to read 
information; more than 140,000 ae eee ee 
ennties : as P e simplest ener 
- of words — no appendices are 
Its definitions are clear PPE 
necessary 


It is up-to-date; pronunciations 
are modern The binding is waterproof 


Attractively priced—Regular and Thumb-Indexed Editions 


You are invited to write for information 





UHL and POWERS 
Personal and Social Adjustment 


Guidance for developing social responsibility and desirable traits of person- 
ality. Interesting presentation; fine activity program. 


BLACK and DAVIS 
Elementary Practical Physics 


“Designed for understanding” by achieving a simplicity never before at- 
tained in an introductory course. Modern, interesting. 


BENEDICT, KNOX, and STONE 


High School Biolog y 


A new height of achievement in relating the principles of biology to man’s 
problems of living. 


MANN 


The Student Editor 


A new manual for all working on the school paper. No experience assumed. 
A fine book for the beginning staff member, in junior or senior high schools. 


350 Mission Street 1 be Macmillan Company San Francisco 




















Science in Our Lives 


GRUENBERG-UNZICKER 





A New General Science to Meet New Requirements 





Here is a book to read, no less than a book to study. The flow of reading 
is uninterrupted by descriptions of experiments or discussions of activi- 
ties; the more than 300 activities of the text are keyed and appear at the 
ends of chapters. The style is uninvolved. The vocabulary is kept down 
in difficulty to the minimum requirements of the subject matter. Reada- 
bility is definitely a feature of this text—Scrence my Our Lives reads! 





149 New Montgomery Street 





World Book Company 


San Francisco, California 








New Books 


HE following new books which 

deal with methods of teaching in 
the secondary school have been re- 
ceived by the JouRNAL: 


High School Teachers’ Methods, by 
Charles Elmer Holley. The Garrard Press, 
publishers, Champaign, Illinois, 1937. Price, 
$3; 514 pages. 

This is a systematic and practical survey 
of methods used by teachers in the secondary 
school. It is organized around a series of 
problems so that it will be particularly usable 
by the beginning teacher. But because of the 
comprehensive nature in which it covers all 
aspects of instructional techniques it will be 
of great service to any teacher. 

How To Teach, by Claude C. Crawford. 
Southern California School Book Depository, 
Los Angeles, 1938; 511 pages. 

A textbook for the college student written 
in a familiar style and intended to serve as a 
text in methods, courses for upper grade and 
secondary teachers. Each chapter of the book 
is preceded by a list of suggested classroom 
activities. 

The Problems of Education, by Claude C. 
Crawford, Louis P. Thorpe, and Fay Adams. 


Southern California School Book Depository, 
Los Angeles, 1938; 239 pages. 

A first course for the orientation of pros- 
pective teachers. The book presents a series 
of “activities” so that the emphasis will be on 
doing rather than upon merely knowing. Two 
hundred seven problems make up the book. 
A statement of the issues, a list of suggested 
activities, and a list of suggested references 
are included for each problem. 

Secondary School Teaching, by J. G. Um- 
stattd. Ginn and Company, 1937. Price, $3; 
459 pages. 

The book attempts to integrate for the 
prospective teacher still in college and for 
the teacher in service the best theory and 
practice of the recent developments with the 
best of the practices long used by superior 
teachers. It stresses guidance as a vital part 
of teaching, emphasizes individualized in- 
struction, and accepts the unit idea. It is 
planned for the prospective secondary-school 
teacher and for teachers already in service 
who desire to keep up to date with current 
methods. 


Two new 1938 high school text- 
books which have just come to our 
office and which will be welcomed by 











social science and English teachers re- 
spectively are the following: 


Everyday Economics, by Cornelius C. Jan- 
zen and Orlando W. Stephenson. Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 1938. Price, $1.68; 512+-xviii 
pages. 

This text for the high school class in eco- 
nomics includes a variety of activities as well 
as a body of information of value to the stu- 
dent. The book is modern and up-to-date 
and makes no attempt to lead the student to 
accept ready-made conclusions. 

Flying the Printways, by Carol Hovious. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1638. Price, 
$1.40; 525 pages. 


This is a book for all who would read with 
greater speed, accuracy, and intelligence. It 
is accompanied by a teacher’s manual (10 
cents). 


All teachers will be interested in the 
following book which has just arrived: 


Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary. The Mac- 
mill; n Company, 1938. Price, $3 ($3.50 for 
thumb-indexed form) ; 1,466 pages. 


An up-to-the-minute dictionary of more 
than 100,000 entries, all placed in a single 
vocabulary which makes unnecessary the use 
of appendices. 





A New 
Orientation Program 


The three books in this new series, with 
teachers’ manual, represent the outgrowth 
of more than ten years of counseling and 
group guidance experience with high school 
students. They deal with activities and 
problems vital in the lives of high school 
students and pertinent to their needs and 
interests. 


Bennett and Hand’s 
SCHOOL AND LIFE 
$1.24 
DESIGNS for PERSONALITY 
BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


883 Mission Street San Francisco 








SUMMER SESSION Me lonwelite OF , 


ther aliforwr 


The work of the Summer Session has been organized with 
special reference to the interests of the teachers in service. 
Extensive offerings make it possible to plan programs that 
not only meet professional and cultural needs, but also 
lead to baccalaureate degrees, recommendations for state 
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cultural back and a better understanding o content 


— pe = their respective fields, extensive pr ve Ay i, a under- 
and graduate work in all departments have 
made available. The in professional 
ucation deals with all and problems of 
public ed school work. 
he Summer Session staff includes many distin- 
scholars from other institutions. Their 
ce on the campus enables students to 
stand imoreesions of the men and the in Y 
the Uni represented without the added cost [77 
in both time and money involved in matriculation at 
those institutions. 
For Summer Session Bulletin, address the Office 
of University Publications. 


BY, 
_ {UNIVERSITY OF fer CALIFORN 










First term, June 20 to July 29 
Second term, July 30 to Sept. 2 
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GOOD READING - 
Revised Edition © 


This popular series, which provides all the literature for the four years of 
the high school, is being brought out in an attractive revised edition. In 


the new books you will find * 


. . . greater emphasis on the kinds of reading young students especially + 
enjoy—humorous prose and verse, biography, the short story, scientific 
writing. 


. .. fuller representation of contemporary literature, with selections by 
Christopher Morley, Richard Halliburton, Clarence Day, Paul de Kruif, 


and scores of other moderns. 
... many fascinating illustrations and a handsome new format. 
... new, fresh editorial aids, more informal, even more interesting. 


Adventure, Revised, $1.92. Achievement, Revised, $1.96. American 
Writers, Revised, will be ready for fall use. English Writers, Revised, . 


is in preparation. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY ' 


| * 45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO * 
*” _ 





